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Chronicle 


England.—On September 24 a truce of a week was 
declared between the Government and the coal miners, 
whose threat for a general strike alarmed the whole 
country. Competent observers pre- 
dict there will be no strike, but the 
danger is not yet averted. The re- 
sult depends on the temper in which the representatives 
of the miners meet the owners of the coal mines. The 
conference decided upon by both parties will have for its 
object the consideration of the scheme suggested by 
Premier Lloyd George for advancing the wages of the 
miners only on condition the miners increase the output 
of the coal mines, and proportionately to that output. 
The truce is generally acclaimed as a triumph for the 
Premier. He kept aloof from the controversy until his 
subordinates in the Government had driven the miners 
into a position where the responsibility of the strike would 
rest with them, and it would be apparent that it would 
be contrary to the principle of the railroad men and the 
transport workers, who together with the miners form 
the Triple Alliance. Then the Premier put forth the 
proposition, which the radical element in the labor ranks 
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could combat, only on the ground that they must win 
the last point in their demands—the immediate conces- 
sion of a two shilling a day advance in wages—after they 
had abandoned all their other demands for which they 
had originally held out. The present proposal for a set- 
tlement of the trouble explicitly takes into consideration 
the fact, the Premier told the miners’ representatives, 
that heretofore every advance in wages to the men had 
been followed by a reduction in coal mined. The plan 
of the Premier provides a “ basic line” above which 
production must increase before the men get an increase 
in pay, but the Premier added that the “ basic line” is 
so low that they are sure of an advance. After that 
beginning, wages of the miners will risé or fall, not with 
the living cost, but with the amount of coal produced. 
It was remarked that although the economic anomaly in 
this proposal is apparent, it is based on the fact that Eng- 
land can sell practically every pound of coal she produces 
at practically her own price. 


There are countless difficulties of detail in the work- 
ing out of the program. Among them is the share the 
miners will gain from new production due to extensions 
and fresh investments made by the owners themselves, 
rather than by longer hours and better work by the 
miners. It was, however, confidently predicted in both 
camps that a way would be found to bridge the chasm, 
at least for the present. Sir Robert S. Horne, President 
of the Board of Trade, is credited with having won an 
important point when he forced the miners to give up 
their demand to dictate the division and disposition of 
the profits of the mines, and then drove them into a 
difficult strategical position over the unconditional 
demand for a wage advance. Late on September 24 
Robert Smillie, leader of the coal miners, was won over 
against the strike by the Premier. Mr. Lloyd George 
turned the balance against the strike by the publication 
of the new statistics of unemployment. These figures 
show that there are 350,000 men out of work now, as 
against 314,000 this time last month. The significance 
of this was not lost on the labor leaders, who to their 
credit displayed no little prudence and foresight. 

The men themselves weighed the conditions from 
every angle. They realize that the depreciated value of 
the pound sterling has hampered the purchasé of raw 
materials and are persuaded that one of the methods of 
restoring sterling values is to restore coal to its old 
position as a factor in the export trade. The miners also 
realize that it would be “ suicidal” to throw 650,000 of 
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their own men out of employment, to be followed by 
almost 500,000 railway men, 280,000 iron and _ steel 
workers, 133,000 transport workers, 184,000 workers in 
the engineering and shipbuilding industries, and 270,000 
textile workers. The Government hopes that the crisis 
may pass, but, in preparation for the worst, it made 
plans to take over the distribution of necessary supplies, 
but against the general paralysis of industry it must be 
helpless unless fuel is plentiful. 


France.—Alexandre Millerand was elected on Sep- 
tember 23 President of the French Republic by the 
National Assembly at Versailles. He received 695 out 
of 892 votes recorded. He succeeds 
M. Paul Deschanel, whose continued 
illness had forced him to resign. The 
Socialist party cast its 69 votes for M. Delory, Deputy 
from the Department du Nord. There were over 100 
blank ballots due to absence and other reasons, and 22 
votes were cast for other candidates, among whom were 
M. Peret, President of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
Senator Jonnart, Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
Vatican. M. Millerand received the third highest vote 
ever given to a French President, the election of M. 
Thiers being unanimous, and M. Deschanel receiving 
734 votes. 

Alexandre Millerand, lawyer, publicist, Deputy from 
the Department of the Seine, Socialist, Socialist Re- 
former, Nationalist reformer, was born in Paris, 1859. 
In the early eighties he was called upon to arbitrate 
between capital and labor and to defend the Socialists 
before the Court of Appeal. He became a Deputy in 
1885 and entered the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet of “ Re- 
publican Defense ” in 1889 as Minister of Commerce, the 
first Socialist to accept a post in a “ bourgeois ” Cabinet. 
The Socialists expelled him in consequence from their 
party. Ten years later he took the portfolio of Public 
Works, Posts. and Telegraphs in the first Briand Min- 
istry, and played a prominent part in putting down the 
great railway strike of 1910 by calling the railway men 
“to the colors.” He became Minister of War in the 
Poincaré Ministry of 1912-13, and did much to help his 
chief’s election to the Presidency. He returned to the 
War Office when in August, 1914, Viviani formed the 
cabinet of “ National Defense.” By the time Briand had 
formed the Coalition Cabinet in October, 1915, he had 
resigned. In the Chamber he continued to support what 
was progressive in successive governments. He stood 
with Clemenceau against the foreign enemy and the 
“ defeatist”” or enemy at home. After the armistice he 
became Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, and then in Janu- 
ary, 1920, when M. Deschanel was elected President, 
succeeded M. Clemenceau as Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister. As Foreign Minister he unflinchingly opposed 
Soviet Russia and gave unwavering support to Poland. 
Originally a Marxian Socialist, he has turned away from 
these extreme views to national reforms in factory in- 
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spection, the enforcement of forgotten laws for the bene- 
fit of labor and similar schemes. 


George Leygues, Minister of the Navy in Clemenceau’s 
War Cabinet, was almost immediately, after the election 
of M. Millerand to the Presidency, appointed Premier 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
rest of the Cabinet, so far, remains 
unchanged. The new Premier, al- 
though playing an important part in the management of 
the French Navy during the war, is comparatively little 
known in the United States. Born at Villeneuve-sur-Lot, 
in 1858 he was elected Deputy of Lot-et-Garonne in 
1884 and has been continuously returned to the Cham- 
bers by the same district ever since. He held the port- 
folio of Public Instruction in the Dupuy Cabinet of 1894, 
was Minister of the Interior in the first Ribot Cabinet in 
1898 and the next year entered the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Cabinet. In 1906 he was Minister of the Colonies in the 
Sarrien Cabinet, and then after eleven years joined the 
Clemenceau Government in the most threatening crisis 
of the war. As Minister of the Navy he greatly im- 
proved the efficiency of the service and was especially 
successful in the methods he employed to foil the Ger- 
man submarine warfare. In the Chamber the new 
Premier sat with the Republican Left. For the present 
at least, the Leygues Ministry seems safe. On September 
25 the Chamber of Deputies, following a debate on the 
foreign and domestic relations of the Government, voted 
confidence in the Government by vote of 507 to 8o. 
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Ireland.—Disorder is now in full tide in Ireland. 
Within the space of a few days eight towns were looted 
by the British soldiery, including Miltown, Malbay, 
Lahinch, Ennistymon, Doonbeg, Bea- 
laha, Cree and Balbriggan. The 
special correspondent of the New 
York Tribune has this to say of some of the atrocities: 


Only ten houses in Miltown escaped damage. Many were 
destroyed by the incendiary fires. Eye-witnesses report that 
uniformed men rushed through the streets, shouting, firing their 
rifles, smashing windows and destroying property wherever pos- 
Houses were fired after kerosene had been poured into 
them from lorries. Soldiers from a_ neighboring barracks 
helped the citizens fight the flames. The local police also 
assisted in the rescue of the inhabitants whose lives were endan- 
gered by the flames. 

Similar scenes were enacted at Lahinch, where many of the 
inhabitants were’ forced to flee to the sand hills north of the 
town, where they spent the night in great suffering and terror. 
One man was shot dead by the “ Black and Tans” and another 
was mortally wounded. 

The Associated Press dispatch says of the Balbriggan 
outrage: 

Nearly 1,000 persons, about half the population of the partly 
devastated town, crept back to their homes this morning after 
having spent a second night of terror in the outlying hay fields. 
Once, during the middle of the night, an alarm was raised which 
caused a stampede of the people to remote fields where they 
took refuge under hedges and haycocks or whatever shelter 
they were able to discover in the dark. 
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Women and old men shivered in the cold of the night and 
until dawn when a reconnoitering party found things quiet in 
Balbriggan and all of them gradually returned to their homes. . . 

Groups of townspeople stood in the streets this morning 
gazing at the smoking ruins of houses wrecked by bombs or 
burned after having been soaked with petrol Monday hight. 
Twice during his visit the correspondent saw: motor tenders 
each containing a half dozen “ Black and Tans” recruited from 
army men to reinforce the Royal Irish Constabulary wearing 
nondescript uniforms, half khaki and half police blue, whiz 
through the main thoroughfare, the men rifles in hand. The 
local police, consisting of twenty Royal Irish Constabulary vet- 
erans,. are said to have prevented the “ Black and Tans” from 
burning the principal factory in the town and also to have 
saved other property. 

The /rish Times, Unionist, after declaring that the two 
peaceful citizens of Balbriggan who had been bayoneted 
and shot by the Royal Irish constabulary looked as if 


they had been killed not by human beings, but by animals, 


says: “Law has ceased to exist and passion has been. 


unloosed which threatens to become utterly uncontroll- 
able.” The Manchester Guardian declares: 


The latest bout in the murder and counter murder in Ireland 
is the most damaging of all to our reputation abroad. In Bal- 
briggan, an inspector of police on a holiday excursion and 
wearing plain clothes seems to have got into, a public house 
row and to have been killed in a shooting affray which fol- 
lowed. Any English constabulary force would merely have put 
rather more than the customary zeal into the grateful task of 
bringing to justice the slayer of their comrade. 

Instead of this, the Royal Irish police committed a far more 
serious crime than that of the first criminals. They spent the 
rest of the night in an orgy of arson and lynching, two men at 
least being lynched, a great part of the town burned and a per- 
fect handle given every enemy of ours who likes to suggest 
that when we object to the German methods of keeping order 
in Belgium and the Turkish methods of keeping order in 
Armenia we are humbugs who do the same as the Turks or 
Germans if similarly tested. 


Discussing the Irish problem in the London Daily 
News Major General Sir Frederick Maurice declares: 


] know there have been stupid blunders in the administration 
of martial law, and that innocent and loyal persons are afraid 
to complain of such blunders lest they should be subjected to 
reprisals by the soldiers. I know also this state of affairs has 
produced a sense of hopeless despair which threatens to make 
a negotiation in Ireland for a settlement impossible. 

Reasons why this is so are, first, that outrages of Sinn Feiners 
have aroused in the army feelings of most intense bitterness; 
secondly, that the army is not competent to carry out the task 
which has been put on it. It is living in the midst of what is 
virtually a hostile population; it cannot distinguish friend from 
foe, and is sometimes not overcareful whether any such dis- 
tinction is made. Looting and indiscriminate shooting have 
been the result either of indiscipline or of inexperience. 

The charge that the authorities have encouraged outrages in 
order to provoke a rebellion cannot be substantiated, but the 
charge that they cannot always control their troops is only too 
true. The one hope of settlement at the present time is the 
withdrawal of troops to the ports and a declaration of an arm- 
istice for a negotiation. If negotiations fail, as I hope and be- 
lieve they would not, England will then have to make up her 
mind whether to conquer Ireland or cut the painter. 


A most important step has been taken to advance 
comity between Great Britain, Ireland and the United 
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States by the New York Nation, which is carry- 


ing through the following plan to 
sift the charges of atrocities in Ire- 
land, 


One hundred representative Americans, including United States 
Senators, Representatives, mayors, judges, and leaders in pro- 
fessional, business, and labor circles, have undertaken to con- 
stitute a nonpartisan commission to sift charges of atrocities in 
Ireland made against one another by the British Government and 
Sinn Fein. This Committee of One Hundred on Ireland feels 
that some neutral action is necessary in order to preserve Anglo- 
Saxon friendship and to prevent the spread of ill-wi!l with the 
possibility of such irritation driving the two countries into war. 
The Committee has agreed to act in response to ami invitation 
from the Nation, the editors of which suggest that the British 
Government, Sinn Fein, and others be asked to present such evi- 
dence of violence or wrong-doing as they may possess. 

The Committee of One Hundred on Ireland will designate from 
its own number, or outside, a small commission to hear testi- 
mony and make a thorough and impartial report. This com- 
mission will begin sessions in Washington early in October. It 
is understood that Professor DeValera is ready to appear before 
such a body and that Mrs. MacSwiney, wife of the imprisoned 
Mayor of Cork, will cross the ocean for the same purpose. The 
English point of view will be presented equally fully. The 
project does not contemplate any recommendations in regard to 
future political relations between Great Britain and Ireland. 


The telegram of invitation reads: 


The struggle between Great Britain and Ireland which has 
gone on for many months with increasing use of armed force 
by both parties is widely reported to be accompanied by atroci- 
ties planned by British Government and answered in kind by 
Irish people. One grave result is rapid growth of anti-British 
feeling which seriously threatens the unspeakable calamity of 
war between the United States and Great Britain and endangers 
the peace of the world. In the interest of peace and inter- 
national friendship the editors of the Nation earnestly invite you 
to serve as a member of a nonpartisan committee of representa- 
tive Americans with power to add to their number, who shall 
designate a select commission to sit at Washington or else- 
where for impartial investigation ,of reported atrocities in Ire- 
land regarding which the British Ambassador and Professor De 
Valera and others shall be invited to submit evidence. The pro- 
posal does not contemplate any recommendations regarding 
future relations between Great Britain and Ireland. 


A partial list of those who have agreed to serve on the 
Committee of One Hundred on Ireland, as made public 
today by the Nation, follows: Senators Ashurst of Ari- 
zona, Spencer of Missouri, and Walsh of Massachusetts ; 
Governor Frazier of North Dakota and ex-Governor 
Folk of Missouri; Mayors Gillen of Newark, Hague of 
Jersey City, Hayes of Vicksburg, Hoan of Milwaukee, 
Marshall of St. Joseph, Quinn of Cambridge, Schrieber 
of Toledo, and Smith of Omaha; United States District 
Judge Amidon, Fargo, No. Dakota; William Allen 
White, Emporia, Kansas; Richard R. Kilroy, the Ana- 
conda Standard; A. P. Moore, the Pittsburgh Leader; 
William Randolph Hearst, San Francisco; Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago; Mrs. Abby Scott Baker, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, National 
Woman’s Party; Rose Schneidermann, president of the 
Woman’s Trade Union League; William Allen Neilsen, 
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president of Smith College; Professor Irving Fisher, 
Yale University; Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, Co- 
lumbia University ; Professor Robert Morse Lovett, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; William Harman Black, National 
War Labor Board; Maurice F. Egan, formerly Minister 
to Denmark; Martin Conboy, formerly Director of Draft 
in New York City; John L. Elliott, president of the 
Hudson Guild, New York City; Owen R. Lovejoy, sec- 
retary of the National Child Labor Committee; Fred 
Beidenkamp, secretary of the Brotherhood of Metal 
Workers; Dudley Field Malone, formerly Collector of 
the Port of New York; George W. Kirchwey, formerly 
Dean of the Columbia University Law School; Royal 
W. France, New York City; John E. Milholland, New 
York City; Bishop Byrne of Galveston, Dr. John 
Ryan of the Catholic University; the Editor of the 
Churchman and others equally prominent. 


Italy.—In spite of disorders in Milan, Brescia, Genoa, 
Trieste and Turin, the industrial situation is rapidly re- 
Both employers and workingmen in 
the metal trades, practically the only 
industries concerned in the crisis 
through which the country has 
passed, are willing to come to terms. Incomplete returns 
from the referendum held at Milan on September 24 to 
determine the sentiment of workingmen toward the set- 
tlement reached, at the instance of the Government, by 
employers and workers relative to a solution of the in- 
dustrial problem, show that the agreement has been 
approved by a large majority. Anarchists and syndical- 
ists urged their followers not to vote, believing that it 
was impossible for them to defeat the agreement. In 
spite of the efforts of the president of the Chamber of 
Labor at Genoa, the agreement was approved by a large 
majority in that city. Intrigues and violence on the part 
of Syndicalists and anarchists in Turin are declared to 
have been responsible for the fact that the agreement 
was approved by only sixty per cent of the workingmen. 
At Alessandria the agreement was rejected by four votes. 
}y the agreement the workers decide to vacate the fac- 
tories seized at the outbreak of the trouble, while, after 
a conference with the Premier, Signor Giolitti, the fac- 
tory owners announced their readiness to capitulate to 
the demands of the workers, under certain restrictions, 
as to the wages to be given to the men for the time of 
their seizure of the factories. A committee was formed 
to draw up what virtually amounts to a plan of copart- 
nership between capital and labor, which is to be em- 
bodied in a statute. Many details remain to be settled, 
but on all sides it is now admitted that the difficulty is 
over. At a Cabinet meeting in Rome, September 25, 
Premier Giolitti made a report on the internal situation. 
Order, he declared, again prevailed practically through- 
out the entire country. Extremists, he admitted, might 
still provoke here and there some acts of violence, but 
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the enormous majority of workmen was about to ap-. 
prove the agreement reached at Rome. 

There was much talk about the danger of Bolshevism 
in Italy, writes Arthur Benington in the World of Sep- 
tember 26. He adds, however, that it is a fact upon 
which all who really know Italy and the Italians are 
agreed, that there has never been any such danger there. 
He quotes, to prove his assertion, George D. Herron, 
who, whatever be his opinions on other matters, is here 
entitled to a hearing. Mr. Herron writes: 

My opinion is that Italy will not become a Socialist state in 
the Marxian sense. Neither will Italy become Bolshevist and 
establish a proletarian dictatorship, The Italian is too individ- 
ualistic, too fond of his freedom, to submit to such a régime as 
now prevails in Moscow. 

In spite of the disorders of the past few weeks in the 
industrial centers, such as the Asnaldo works of Genoa, 
and the steel works, the Acciaierie of Terni, the state- 
ment of the last named writer seems to be warranted bv 
the facts. 


Mexico.—Mexican labor which is just now beginning 
to organize on a large scale is hesitating between the 
principles of the A. F. L. and the I. W. W. American 
representatives of both associations 


casnaner are at present in Mexico City, as are 
Problem ‘ . : 

many radical agitators, American and 

Russian. Mexican railway men, textile workers and 


miners are fairly well organized and some of their unions 
have already aligned themselves with radicals. Com- 
munism is growing. The Communists of Mexico City 
have just held a great rally, at which plans for the 
organization of the Fourth International were discussed. 
Yucatan, the sometime paradise of the Carranzistas, 
stripped of its wealth by these reformers, is in a deplor- 
able condition. Alonzo Pomero, a deputy from Yucatan, 
is attacking President de la Huerta for not checking 
“the anarchistic operations of Socialists.” Excelsior of 
Mexico City asserts that the Socialists of Yucatan are 
using dynamite to destroy the property of their political 
opponents. The Governor of Yucatan is said to have 
given over the state to Sovietism, and wholesale murders 
are reported. The two representatives of Yucatan in the 
House of Deputies are advocating the abolition of mar- 
riage and altogether Carranzaism is being glorified. 


Poland.—Peace negotiations between Poland and 
Lithuania have been broken off and the Polish delega- 
tion has left Kalwayra for Warsaw. Lithuania agreed 

: ’ to withdraw its troops behind the 
ae Foch line, but Poland refused to 
withdraw a like distance behind the 
line it now occupies. Hence the split. After the break 
Lithuania appealed to our State Department to prevent 
excesses by Polish troops, alleging that there had been a 
Polish pogrom in Seiny September 8. Slow progress is 
being made at Riga in the Polish-Russian conference. 
The Soviet insists on remaining under arms. 
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Philosophy At American Universities 


James J. WatsH, M.D., Pu.D. 


HILOSOPHY from its Greek derivation means 
P the love of wisdom. According to a very old tra- 

dition we owe the word to Pythagoras, that wise 
old Greek who appreciated so well the distinction be- 
tween knowledge and wisdom. “ Knowledge comes but 
wisdom lingers’ was to be a modern poetic aphorism, 
but some twenty-five centuries before Pythagoras had 
recognized very clearly how great was the difference be- 
tween the two states of mind. Some one said not long 
ago that the difference between the well-informed man 


and the scholar was that the well-informed man knew . 


a great many things, and knew that he knew them, and 
was quite conceited about his knowledge, while the 
scholar also knew a great many things, but he realized 
one thing that the well-informed man would never know, 
and that was how little he knew. The most important 
thing in the world to know is the limitation of our knowl- 
edge. Pythagoras recognized that, and therefore he pre- 
ferred to call himself philosophos, one who loves wisdom, 
instead of sophos, one who knows things. It was through 
his preference in the matter, doubtless, that sophos came 
to mean after a time sophist, degenerating very much as 
our adjective, knowing, came to degenerate, in the long 
after time. 

With this as the origin of its title, the department of 
philosophy in a university ought, it would seem, to be a 
place where men would get as near ultimate truth as is 
possible in an imperfect world. A place where humility 
and readiness to see the other’s way of looking at things, 
and lack of over-confidence in one’s own knowledge and 
way of thinking would make people not only tolerant but 
eminently sympathetic. It is supremely amusing then to 
have a little intimate look into the inner circles of the de- 
partment of philosophy. at Harvard about the time 
when this great and glorious twentieth century, repre- 
senting the climax of progress, was beginning its course. 
We get that glimpse from the familiar letters of Pro- 
fessor William James, which the Atlantic Monthly has 
been presenting in anticipation of their complete publica- 
tion this fall. The September number contains a letter 
in which Professor James, having read Professor San- 
tayana’s “ Poetry and Religion,” pours himself out to a 
brother member of the faculty of philosophy with regard 
to the philosophic atmosphere at our oldest university in 
English-speaking America. 

That letter is interesting to any one interested at all in 
the history of very modern philosophy. I can give only 
the paragraph which sums up the aspect of philosophy at 
Harvard at this time, as it appealed to Professor James, 
who was for the moment sojourning in Europe because 
of ill health. He said, writing to Professor Palmer: 





The great event in my life recently has been the reading of 
Santayana’s book. Although I absolutely reject the platonism 
of it, I have literally squealed with delight at the imperturbable 
perfection with which the position is laid down on page after 
page; and grunted with delight at such a thickening up of our 
Harvard atmosphere. If our students now could begin really 
to understand what Royce means with his voluntaristic-plura- 
listic monism, what Munsterberg means with his dualistic scien- 
tificism and platonism, what Santayana means by his pessimistic 
platonism (I wonder if he and Mg. [Munsterberg] have had any 
close mutually-encouraging intercourse in this line?), what I 
mean by my crass pluralism, what you mean by your ethical 
idealism, that these are so many religions, ways of fronting life, 
and worth fighting for, (Italics inserted) we should have a 
genuine philosophic universe at Harvard. The best condition of 
it would be an open conflict and rivalry of the diverse systems. 
(Alas! that I should be out of, it, just as my chance begins!) 
The world might ring with the struggle, if we devoted our-- 
selves exclusively to belaboring each other. 


Professor James, the gentlest of all gentlemen, thus 
announces his very unphilosophic liking for a row. In 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” which seems an aptly 
titled play to quote at this point, Shakespeare has one of 
his characters say, “ There was never yet philosopher 
that could stand the toothache patiently.” There are a 
number of other things that philosophers cannot stand 
patiently, among them, the opinions of brother philoso- 
phers. Professor James was delighted with Santayana’s 
book mainly because he disagreed with it so thoroughly, 
and he does not hesitate to say it: 

I now understand Santayana, the man. I never understood 
him before. But what a perfection of rottenness in a philosophy! 
I don’t think I ever knew the anti-realistic view to be propounded 
with so impudently superior an air. It is refreshing to see a 
repr¢sentative of moribund Latinity rise up and administer such 
reproof to us barbarians in the hour of our triumph. I imagine 
Santayana’s style to be entirely spontaneous. But it has curious 
classic echoes. Whole pages of pure Hume in style; others of 
pure Renan. Nevertheless, how fantastic a philosophy! as if 
the ‘world of values’ were independent of existence. 

What a jumble for a student who tried to reach any 
definite and really penetrating understanding of philos- 
ophy at Harvard. The professors thoroughly disagreed 
among themselves, and would, no doubt, disagree with 
the mental digestion of any one who tried to assimilate 
them all. Perhaps, however, eclecticism was supposed 
to be the rule. Of the five men whom James has men- 
tioned, he and Professor Royce were supposed to be the 
nearest in mental sympathy, though, of course, it is well 
understood that they were in many important matters 
poles apart from each other. * 

Above all Royce could not brook with patience Pro- 
fessor James’ interest in Spiritist matters, in spite of ex- 
posures of mediums, and his occupation of mind with 
cross-reference-trifles that could not but seem at best 
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only coincidences, and at worst instances of collusion. 
When Madame Eusapia Palladino, one of Professor 
James’ mediumistic favorites, was exposed, because at 
last not a professor of psychology but a practical con- 
jurer was set at the work of solving the mystery of her 
Spiritist tricks, and found her foot removed from her 
shoe, Professor Royce wrote a modern parody of the old 
nursery rhyme to express his feelings on the occasion. 
When Madame Palladino’s foot was thus “ caught out,” 
she screamed, according to the story that was told, and 
so Professor Royce’s new-fangled Mother Goose rhymes 
introduced this detail very effectively : 

Eeney, meeney, miney, moe, 

Catch Eusapia by the toe, 

When she hollers that will show 

James’s theories are not so. 

Royce was eminently practical, but not at all prag- 
matic. Back in his mind he probably would have been 
quite ready to characterize the pragmatists according to 
the old-fashioned definition of “ The Century Diction- 
ary ”: “ officious, intrusive, individuals, busy over trifles, 
self-important and ready to have opinions about every- 
” in agreement with the generation in which they 
In connec- 


thing 
lived so as to avoid all unnecessary friction. 
tion with his attitude toward modern Spiritism, the story 
is told that one of Royce’s students asked him one day 
what would he think in case a spirit should assure him 
that in his experience two and two did not make four. 
Royce’s answer showed very well what he thought of 
alleged Spiritistic revelations in general, and especially 
those which affected to contradict human experiences. 
He was a believer in absolute truth, so he answered at 
once: “If a spirit said any such thing to me I would 
know what sort of a spirit it was.” 

With full half a dozen fundamental differences of 
opinion in the opinions presented in their philosophical 
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department, the confused students must have been forced 
to the conclusion that there was no such thing as philo- 
sophic truth, and that philosophic opinions depended en- 
tirely on the way a particular man happened to look at 
the world around him and his relations to it. It is easy 
to understand, however, that no student who took his 
philosophy seriously could possibly have come out of 
Harvard at that time with any deep respect for philo- 
sophic thinking. 

Were he true to Harvard philosophy, his personal 
opinions, no matter how absurd or different from other 
peoples’ thoughts, would be considered the contributions 
of his personality to humanity. 

But then why call this philosophy, the love of wisdom. 
This represents only selfish individualism and produces 
the persuasion that any one’s thoughts with regard to the 
great mysteries of the world around us, and our relations 
to it and to other men and to the Author of all being are 
just as good as those of any one else. We know better 
than to set up any such standard in matters of taste, in 
art and literature, for there we trust to the wisdom of 
recognized authorities, but above all to the great tradition 
of humanity. The encouragement of such individualism, 
instead of fostering the humility of the scholar cherishes 
the conceit of the knower. This sets up sophistry against 
philosophy. If in what is called philosophy we have 
come thus to confusion worse confounded in the uni- 
versities, how can we hope that principles and the great 
traditions of humanity will rule in politics or in labor 
troubles or in such relations between man and man as are 
represented by the opportunities so abundantly taken in 
recent years to profiteer for instance. Harvard is no 
different from the rest of the secular universities in this 
matter and James’ presentation can surely be taken as 
authoritative and impartial. Is it any wonder that man- 
kind generally distrusts the intellectuals ? 


Making America Safe for Democracy 


GeRALD C. Treacy, S. J. 


| N y E have stood for democracy in a world war only 

to be startled at the fact that we are not sure 

of it within our own borders. Leaders have 
arisen during the present period of reconstruction to an- 
nounce that democracy means law and order. And 
straightway they have gone aside from true law and 
order to enforce their will upon the people by methods 
of their own choosing. Order can be secured by the 
police power of a State, or by dragooning legislatures 
or by deporting those who are at odds with a department 
of government. Yet democracy is not safeguarded by 
any of these means. For democracy means the rule of 
the people, and the rule of the people cannot be attained 
by terrorizing some, by deporting others, by influencing 


legislatures. The entire people cannot rule, so the 
founders of these United States hit upon the expedient 
of representative government. Where the population 
was small the entire people could rule as the New 
England town meeting proved. But the New England 
town meeting cannot be translated into millions of in- 
dividual units all with their individual voices in govern- 
ment. The founders of the American republic realized 
this ; hence, first came the Federation; later, this Federa- 
tion functioned loosely and the authority was weak. 
Hence, it was found necessary to tighten the bond that 
held the individual States together, the Constitution did 
the tightening, just enough of it to insure a reasonable 
union. 
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The Constitution did not create a Federal State with 
a lot of little States dangling at its apron strings, puppets 
of a big Washington. If the Constitution means any- 
thing, it means a system of “ checks and balances,” all 
possible power within the small unit of the State, sup- 
plemented by a Federal power to make up for the lack 
that was evident when the States were loosely held to- 
gether by the Articles of Confederation. The Constitu- 
tional Convention did not show a crowd of helpless 
individual units clamoring to be taken under the wing 
of a great central government. It did show a group of 
Colonies with fundamental likenesses in their individual 
governmental scheme, and some minor differences in the 
interpretation of the democratic idea. If the Colonies 
had lost faith in democracy the Convention would have 
finished its work in an hour. But it did no such thing. 
It was a protracted series of debates and struggles. For 
the individual representatives were keen for State rights, 
and when they yielded their powers to a central govern- 
ment they made it very plain that they were not creating 
a power that was to absorb all former powers hitherto 
held by the individual States. 


If they gave executive power to the President they 
took care to set over against the executive power the 
legislative power of Congress. And they went further 
and kept the judiciary distinct and independent. Execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial powers were to function 
separately yet coordinately, and, in untechnical phrase, 
each serving as a brake in the event of one wheel run- 
ning, or striving to run, faster than another. But the 
people were not forgotten, for the men who met in Phila- 
delphia believed in the people. Only the directly elected 
representatives of the people could handle the purse- 
strings. This was the ideal aimed at when eleven 
States finally ratified the Constitution and the American 
Republic took its place among the Governments of the 
world. 


Many changes came with the growth of the country. 
But State rights were never forgotten. In fact, they 
were so much in the forefront that only a civil war set- 
tled one point that presumably had been settled by a de- 
cision of the judiciary. When local interests were so 
dominant that men could not agree as to what was what 
in State rights, the bugles sounded and war was on. Yet 
no man denied State rights. The South interpreted them 
one way, the North another, and Appomatox was the 
answer. It was a forced decision. There was no higher 
appeal. When armies settle a point in dispute the only 
appeal lies with the stronger army. 


The strange thing is that the defeated minority in the 
dark days of reconstruction did not forget all about 
State rights. When carpet-bagging was the cheap tool 
of the cheap politician, the minority met the carpet-bag- 
ger and survived him because the minority held to the 
ideal of State rights, and an ideal survives. Passions 
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hysteria the Southern States gradually received their due 
representation in a representative government. Wounds 
healed slowly, manufacturing mterests and agricultural 
interests rose above local territory, the great West devel- 
oped and States were multiplied, but they were always 
States. They did not come knocking at the door of 
Washington pleading for absorption. They came with 
the limited autonomy of territories pleading for the 
greater autonomy of States. They had been taught the 
lessons of democracy and when they were strong enough 
to live those lessons they asked for Statehood. It is the 
story of the evolution of a great democracy, founded 
on a group of small democracies, gradually expanding 
into a great nation, but always a democratic nation. The 
secret of its democratic strength lay in each individual 
unit jealously guarding its individual rights, leading its 
own life and contributing to the fuller life of the whole. 

To read the convention platforms of both parties for 
the presidential year now with us you would think all 
this a dream or a myth. Yet it is a brief survey of 
American government. Self-sustaining, self-governing 
States, sharing some of their powers with a central gov- 
ernment. A central government whose ideal is the 
greatest amount of individual State autonomy that is 
compatible with the welfare of the States united for 
common ‘interests and for national expression. Federal 
aid is harped on by both parties as if the States were 
helpless dependencies. Illiteracy is deplored and the rem- 
edy proposed is Federal aid. Hygienic needs are patent 
in one section of the country or another, and the chorus 
breaks out with the constant refrain: “ Federal Aid.” If 
it were a party tendency it would be less alarming. But 
it is a general tendency. It has entered into our national 
view maybe because of the need of centralization during 
war times. The need is over and the sooner we revert 
to the democratic ideals expressed by State rights the 
better for the democracy of the nation. 

Nothing has startled the country more than the illiter- 
acy that the new Americanization program has revealed. 
But instead of clamoring for Federal aid, the only Amer- 
ican way of remedying illiteracy is for the different 
States and local communities to grapple with the prob- 
lem themselves. Of course it is feasible to have a depart- 
ment of education, a government program and every 
other detail on a national scale. Bismarck almost proved 
that with his system. Its perfection came with the crown- 
ing point in educational autocracy which made Pan-Ger- 
manism the menace of the world. The United States can 
do likewise. In fact, the currents that are setting in all 
over the country as reflected by the Federal-aid planks of 
the party platforms only too clearly point to a new concept 
of the Federal government. In days gone by there was 
everywhere a strong community spirit. Civic units, small 
and great, had a real American pride in their local ability 
to correct local evils and develop’ along their own lines. 
If you went into a Southern community and urged the 


were hot but sense was keen, and with the passing of adoption of Northern methods you would not be greeted 
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with cheering. Even if the town or city saw the value 
of your method it would not take it over blindly. If it 
saw the need of change or improvement, it wanted to 
inaugurate the change in its own way. It considered 
itself thoroughly capable of settling its own problems. 

Now the tendency is to call upon the resources of the 
Federal Government. A school situation in Kalamazoo 
is deplorable. Kalamazoo does not care to remedy con- 
ditions; instead, a Congressman from that place arises 
in Congress and proposes that the Federal Government 
appropriate a sum of money for the local need, and pro- 
ceeds to talk billions on the very logical plea that what- 
ever the national treasury does for Kalamazoo it should 
likewise do for every other section of the country. It 
certainly should, if we are no longer the United States 
of America. But as the genius of our democratic devel- 
opment has been along the lines of autonomous States, 
it is surely not the American way. If the State, the city, 
the town and the village are incapable of doing things 
for themselves, and must always look to the Federal 
Government for aid, then government gets farther and 
farther away from the people, and the democracy of 
America is far from safe. It is not a question of what 
the Federal Government can do but what it should do. 
Unless we are willing to reverse our ideals we have to 
cry a halt on the Federalizing tendency that has crept 
into our political horizon since we went to war for the 
safety of world-democracy. 

It is a certainty that government is slow to relinquish 
acquired rights. Call those rights by the gentle name of 
aids and they are rights none the less. Federal aid is 
hardly a step from Federal control. Bureaus, depart- 
ments, salaries, jobs multiply very rapidly. Centralize 
them and you may have a very efficient government, as 
the Prussian government was efficient, but you have no 
democracy. The strength of democracy in America has 
been the safeguarding of the individual’s rights by the 
autonomous functioning of the small civic unit, town, 
city, county and State with the Federal Government co- 
operating, not dominating. Make Washington the dom- 
inant factor and you cannot make America safe for 


democracy. 


Catholic Thought and Labor 


Haroitp HALt. 


HE Internal Revenue report recently published an- 

nounced the interesting fact that there are at present 
20,000 millionaires in these United States. The United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations in its recent 
survey declared that two per cent of the population con- 
trol sixty per cent of the wealth of the land. This would 
lead any reader to conclude that capital is fairly well off 
in America. But capital is only one element in our indus- 
trial life. Labor has to be reckoned with. It was very 
flatteringly reckoned with during the war with good re- 
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sults. Now that after-war times are upon us there has not 
been the same attitude toward labor. A series of strikes 
during the past ten months has aroused an anti-labor 
feeling. ‘ What is the workman thinking of? He is 
better paid and better protected in dangerous callings 
than ever before and yet he is not giving a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. He is loafing on the job. 
When there are five men for every job in the land he will 
come to his senses.” 

If you read the Wall Street Journal or meet with men 
whose interests are in ifivested capital you will notice the 
attitude betrayed by the aforesaid words. You will 
notice it, too, among the “in-betweens,” that element of 
our population that has neither large capital nor unionism 
at its back, the large “ white-collar” group that has not 
benefited by the war or the after-war increase in pay. 
It might be summed up as the attitude of disgust at 
labor’s ever increasing demands. Now there seems no 
doubt that in many instances labor has overreached itself. 
Outlaw strikes that marked the industrial map of the 
last ten months testify to this. But an admission of the 
fact does not explain the reason. And it is precisely be- 
cause we have not gone into the reason of many of the 
exorbitant demands of labor that we fail to sense the 
spirit of the industrial revolution that is upon us. I use 
the term revolution designedly. We are as surely in the 
midst of an industrial revolution as our forefathers were 
in a political revolution, when the germs of the present 
form of government were sprouting on Bunker Hill. 
And as the late eighteenth century marked a political 
revolutionary period so the twentieth century witnesses 
an industrial revolutionary era. Nor is it local or na- 
tional. It is world-wide. 

Some of those who have consistently sympathized 
with labor because of past ills are unwilling to admit 
that labor is ever wrong or that labor has ever asked too 
much. We can never get the proper perspective of the 
industrial horizon if we let our sympathies color our criti- 
cism. It is just as foolish to present a clean bill of health 
to labor for its record during the after-war days, as it 
is to whitewash capital during the same period. There 
have been mistakes.on both sides, bad mistakes too. 
What has struck me in the mistakes of labor or the 
wrong methods employed by labor or anything else that 
falls under the general classification of excessive de- 
mands has been the progress of thought in the labor 
mind, or the change of thought that is manifest on every 
side in labor circles. And, after all, it is thought that 
makes a revolution and not powder and guns. If we 
can meet the thought that is back of the movement we 
can meet and understand the movement. Not only that, 
but it can only be met by counter thought or collateral 
thought. You cannot silence thought with guns or shut 
it in behind prison bars. 

What was the thought behind the very excesses of the 
labor demands that often oriented into outlaw strikes? 
Why, it was the very lesson taught by the war that labor 
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_is an essential in the body politic. Government ‘found it 
necessary in war days to shout this from the house tops 
and to make it real with good money packed into the pay 
envelope. Labor was preached to and urged to get be- 
hind the men in the trenches. Labor was called the 
second line of defense, the power behind the man behind 
the gun. To show the sincerity of the message the Gov- 
ernment offered good pay, good hours and good living 
conditions. Then came the armistice and the United 
States went out of the employment business. But labor 
could not go out of the employee business. Men came 
back from the army and joined their fellows in the trades 
or unskilled occupations. Why shouldn’t they get more 
pay? Didn’t the Government give good pay when war 
was on? Why should the individual capitalist refuse a 
big increase? He had made his pile during the war. Did 
he expect the workman to go back to pre-war conditions ? 

The point I would make is that labor was thinking not 
through its leaders but individually now. The sequel 
was inevitable. If the leaders did not follow the thought 
of the individuals, even if these individuals were in the 
minority, they would act for themselves. Hence the 
outlaw strike. The individual thought faster than the 
leader and acted against the direction of the leader. I 
hold no brief for the outlaw strike. In every instance 
it was unreasonable. It injured the just cause of labor. 
It was unethical. But while it is and was all these things 
it indicated a mentality. And that mentality has to be 
counted on. It cannot be met by calling it names. It 
is thought and it must be met by thought. The mistake 
made by the leaders in the opposing camp and by the in- 
betweens was that the break-with-the leader idea was 
merely after-war hysteria, a mad unreasonable agitation 
for the right to loaf, to get something for nothing. So 
there was a counter hysteria campaign of invective. In- 
dividual excesses were used as general arguments, 
appeals were made in the name of Americanism and 
methods were employed that were most un-American. 
With the result that while the outlaw strike failed, the 
thought that made it possible merely hardened into de- 
termination. It will come back again into action, and 

. only thought can meet it. 

The mentality back of the outlaw strike spells evolu- 
tion in the labor movement for it marks with an unfailing 
mark a process that means development. It is a clear-cut 
sign of the industrial revolution that is upon us. If that 
revolution is not met by thought it will go the way of 
every revolution in history and that is the way of vio- 
lence. It is a movement and it is gathering momentum 
from day to day. Force may block it for a time. 
Thought alone can meet it, and the thought that can meet 
it successfully is Catholic thought. For Catholic thought 
alone visualizes not only the social’mass but the social 
unit. It can meet not only the labor movement but the 
labor man. And every progressive thought contribution 
in the line of constructive criticism that has appeared in 
print during the past ten months in an endeavor to solve 
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the industrial problems of the hour is progressive and 
constructive because of its Catholicism. If there is 
one striking thing apparent in the writings and speeches 
of social students. who are alive to the present social 
changes it is that they owe the best that is in their pro- 
posed remedies to Catholic thought. Where they fail is 
in their lack of Catholicism. They will discover as they 
think a principle that must be applied to immediate needs, 
for example, the inherent right of the individual to be 
treated as an individual. This is no discovery, it is a 
natural right independent of any man’s say-so, empha- 
sized and reiterated for twenty centuries by the Catholic 
Church. But in applying the principle the non-Catholic 
mind will stumble or fall into extremes for the very sim- 
ple reason that it does not grasp the corollary that in- 
dividual rights have their limitations and corresponding 
duties. They do not orient into space but into society, 
and meet with other rights that have to be considered and 
protected. And as the genius of Catholicism is to handle 
the individual as a social unit, without Catholicism as the 
guiding force you cannot reconcile rights and duties in a 
stable social order. 

If Catholic thought is to function it must be known. 
It is known for the most part nowadays by shreds that 
enter into the programs for social betterment, expressed 
by non-Catholic pens or voices. From how many pulpits 
is it proclaimed at the Sunday Masses when the an- 
nouncements are finished? How many of the rank and 
file in parish congregations have ever heard the Church’s 
attitude on labor, as set forth by Leo XIII, explained 
simply and fearlessly? Yet, be it remembered, the rank 
and file at the parish Mass are the rank and file in Amer- 
ican labor organizations and they have a very good idea 
of the remedies offered by Socialism. Why? They 
have heard practical Socialists in their labor meetings 
explain not book Socialism but practical social reform. 
Catholic thought has spent itself in refuting book So- 
cialism. What does the workman care about books and 
principles of Socialism? All he knows is that Socialism 
meets him with a convincing indictment of the present 
system and offers him a remedy in plain, everyday lan- 
guage. Is Catholic thought meeting him in the same 
way? 

From Jesuit pulpits last Lent along the eastern coast 
the labor question was handled in a series of sermons. 
But Jesuit pulpits are few and far between. In Montreal 
last June the Semaine Sociale was inaugurated and Cath- : 
olic social students spent a week in a “ walking univer- 
sity,” learning Catholic thought in its application to the 
needs of the hour with a view of returning as leaders 
and teachers of Catholic thought in every parish of the- 
Dominion. But the Dominion is not the United States. 
And labor thought is moving fast in the United States. 
It is going through an evolution which is indicative of 
revolution. If Catholic thought does not meet it, move 
with it and guide it, it will move away from Catholic 
thought. That is all, but that is everything. 
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Pope Benedict and His Knights 


Joun B. KENNEDY. 


HE Knights of Columbus had a triumphant pil- 
T grimage through France; they were received as 
no visitors to France, not even confident kings, 
have ever been received. The populace turned out at 
each city to acclaim them, the great men and women of 
France laid aside vital duties to go to the Knights and 
give them welcome, and the French press treated the 
visit of the Chevaliers de Colomb as the leading news 
feature of the day. For day-to-day travel through France 
the French Government had a handsome special train 
assigned to the Knights, the longest: special train ever 
operated on the French or Italian or Swiss railroads, 
and at each station in France the Knights, on alighting 
from their train, trod heavy carpet paths to the street, 
paths laid only for visiting folk of the highest rank. The 
French know how to do all things well. 
Humble in heart the Knights went to Rome. 
had lavished her caresses on them; France saw in them 
fine representatives of the Catholic manhood of America, 
and France, Catholic and Protestant alike, rose to greet 
them as a sister greeting her brothers. It was magni- 


France 


ficent. 
But the Knights knew that with all the pomp and 


pageantry they were yet the little children of a father 
whose home was far away in the heart of Italy, where 
they must go to render spiritual homage. They went and 
came away rejoicing, for the Holy Father accorded them 
favors never before given to visitors en masse to the 
Vatican. 

In audience received them. They crowded the 
great audience chamber. For some minutes they waited, 
a fine spectacle for those who have dreamed dreams of 
a prosperous and well-deportmented Catholic American 
manhood. A thrill, but no whisper from any lips, and 
the Pope enteréd behind guards and monsignori. He 
ascended his throne and the Knights knelt for a prelim- 
inary blessing. Then Supreme Knight James A. Flaherty, 
at a sign from Archbishop Cerretti, stepped forward 
and read an address redolent of fealty and devotion. The 
Holy Father knows no English, but his action throughout 
the energetic reading of the Supreme Knight’s address, 
the intensity of his gaze into the face of the reader, the 
quick little motions of telepathic comprehension, the very 
human play with a linen handkerchief which he held in 
his hands for a little while, these things the Knights 
observed intently and knew that the Head of the Church 
was a great man because he was most human. 

The address finished, Archbishop Cerretti translated it 
well and eloquently. Then a silence, and the Holy 
Father spoke. He spoke at greater length than he had 


he 


ever been known to speak before in audience. It was a 
brisk, colorful address, the words of a shepherd who has 
long been waiting an opportunity to speak at close range 
to a large and important section of his flock. His shoul- 
ders lifted slightly at certain points, his hands gesticulated 
with restraint, but forcefully; he even thumped once or 
twice upon the knobbed arms of the papal throne. He 
congratulated the Knights, fervently, for he knows what 
they have done, and he knows that they have done great 
things through constant warfare against great difficulties. 
His face clouded for a few moments as he recited the 
attempts by unscrupulous organizations to alienate Italian 
youth from its faith. ‘You must combat this,” he 
ordered the Knights. ‘ You must aid me in the fight 
against proselytism. You must come to Rome and re- 
main in Rome, as my knights.” ; 

It is doubtful whether any body of laymen have ever 
been so signally privileged as to receive from the lips of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Church Militant their 
order for active service. These orders are usually re- 
ceived indirectly; but here the Father of Christendom 
summoned his knights by name and pointed out the work 
they were to do beneath the shadow of the threshold of 
his home. They were to work hand in hand with him. 
To them he called for a new crusade, not in foreign 
lands, not where the outposts of civilization tremble be- 
fore pagan assaults ; but in the very heart of the Catholic 
Church, in eternal Rome! There is poetry in that. 
Knights from the western hemisphere, the hemisphere 
discovered by the first Knight, they were ordered to re- 
turn to Rome to crusade under the personal guidance of 
him who controls the funds of grace of all the great 
crusades. The Knights knelt for the Apostolic blessing. 
Then the Supreme Pontiff stepped down from his throne, 
and his little figure worked its way through the double 
ranks of Knights, as he shook hands and gave an indi- 
vidual blessing to all. 

The audience ended; but on the following morning 
there came to the Knights a distinction yearned for by 
every Catholic who thrills to the word Rome and the 
immense tradition that vibrates in the very sound of the 
word. In the Vatican Gardens, before the Altar of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, the Knights knelt while the Holy 
Father celebrated Mass. Pope Benedict sang in a small, 
clear voice. He turned on the altar and one could see 
on his face paternal pride in the fine presence of these 
stalwart sons from America, every man immaculately 
clothed, every man preparing himself for the crowning 
event, the event of greatest personal magnitude in the 
entire pilgrimage of the Knights to Europe, for as the 
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“Domine, non sum dignus’ rose from the massed Vatican 
choirs at the side of the altar, the Knights went forward, 
row after row, rank after rank, to kneel at the holy table 
and received Communion from the hands of the Ruler of 
the Church, the Vicar of Christ. 


It was splendid. The Mass over, His Holiness and his: 


Knights knelt through a Mass of thanksgiving celebrated 
by Archbishop Cerretti. Then the Pope descended from 
the altar straight into the muzzles of motion picture 
cameras. He smiled at the impertinence of this novelty ; 
not a boisterous impertinence, for authoritative sanction 
had already been given for the pictures. But he enjoyed 
the experience, and, as he sat in the center of his Knights, 
who right-about-faced for the official picture, he humor- 
ously averted efforts to check the camera-men who 
rushed forward to make the inevitable America “close- 


” 


up. 

The ordeal of photography over the Pope walked 
slowly down the aisle, casting blessings to either side. 
No greater picture has even been seen by American eyes, 
the Pope, followed by a gorgeous retinue, blessing the 
kneeling Knights from America, with Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Babe in arms, watching benignly from the altar 
in the background, while the tall trees cast a rich shade 
over the scene and the Vatican heralds from the ramparts 
beyond where floated the only American flag flown in 
honor of the Knights in all Italy, sounded the royal salute 
announcing the progress of the sacred sovereign. 

These things will live long in the memories of the men 
who were privileged to participate in them. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


The MacSwiney Hunger-Strike 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was surprised on reading the notes on this subject in 
America. The writer, it seems to me, has allowed his ardent 
devotion to the cause of Irish independence to obscure consider- 
ably his ordinarily clear judgment on the application of Christian 
and Catholic principles to concrete facts. The principles are, 
of course, correctly stated. But what about their application, 
and the logic, which attempts to argue that because partial or 
moderate abstinence from food is a good act, beneficial at times 
to soul and body, therefore total abstinence from food neces- 
sary to sustain one’s life is also a good, or at least an indifferent 
act in itself? What meaning has the qualifying phrase “in 
itself” in this connection? The act of the will, whereby one de- 
cides to practise moderate self-denial in the use of food and 
drink for the benefit of his bodily or spiritual health is an 
altogether different act in itself and its nature from that by 
which he would deliberately resolve to starve himself to death 
unless some other party, over whom he has no control, would 
meantime accede to his wishes or accord him what he con- 
siders his rights. 

We are not the lords and masters of our lives. We are com- 
manded, I believe, by the law of nature and of God, to take if it 
can be had, sufficient food to sustain life. How can a voluntary 
or deliberate act of the will, refusing to comply with this com- 
mandment be called a good “or at worst an indifferent act in 
itself.” 

If the act is lawful in itself, why is it that we nowhere read of 
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St. Peter or St. Paul or any one of the thousands upon thousands 
of Christian martyrs ever having gone on a hunger strike? 

Did the Burgomaster Max of Brussels, or any of the Belgians, 
go on a hunger strike when they were unjustifiably carried off 
and imprisoned in an alien country? 

If such an act is in itself bad and sinful, it follows and is ad- 
mitted that no good effects whatever, be they never so great, can 
make it justifiable or lawful. 

‘The alleged good effects, however, appear to me to be greatly 
exaggerated, if not altogether imaginary. Outside of enthu- 
siastic Irish and Irish-American circles, there is reas_n, I think, 
to fear that the effect will be the reverse of what ardent Sinn 
Feiners are led to believe. I need say nothing about the woeful 
disparity between Irish Independence and this new supposed 
means of attaining it. 

I willingly admit, and believe, that Mayor MacSwiney in his 
own mind thinks that he is performing not only a morally law- 
ful, but a noble and heroic act, and that the multitude of his 
friends and admirers think in like manner. 

This sincere persuasion, however erroneous, excuses of course 
both him and them from the direct guilt involved in the act or 
its abetting, and leaves them responsible only for failing to make 
a proper use of their God-given capacity for knowing their duty. 
Philadelphia. Luke V. McCase, D. D. 

(Happily the logic criticized is quite mythical. The argument 
indicated was as follows: By its very nature, from an abstract 
point of view of morality, abstinence from food, whether total 
or partial, is morally indifferent. Hence whatever evil accrues 
to the act in the concrete, comes not from the nature of the 
aforesaid abstinence, but from an element apart from its na- 
ture, such as, for one instance, the intention of the faster. 
Blasphemy, for example, is, by its nature, evil and cannot be 
reduced to act for any reason whatsoever. Not so abstinehce, 
even total abstinence, which, by its nature, from an abstract point 
of view of morality, is indifferent and can under certain condi- 
tions, already explained by AMERICA, and others, too, be put into 
practice. If our correspondent had looked more closely at the 
context criticized, he would have seen from the use of the ex- 
pression, “ for instance,” firstly, that the example was not meant 
to cover the principle in its entirety and that the argument was 
not based on it, secondly that the argument he affects is an evolu- 
tion, not from the principles set down, but from an example that, 
as the context clearly shows, was intended to be partial, not com- 
plete. Fxamples of total abstinence from all food are as readily 
at hand, as appears from number three of these notes. (2) Our 
correspondent has in mind the Fifth Commandment, “ Thou 
shalt not kill,” which, after all, is the positive expression of 
natural law. By this Commandment God forbids man direct 
dominion over his life: however, by no means does God forbid to 
man indirect dominion over his life, by no means does God forbid 
an act to which death is incidental. Men have committed such 
acts and have been defended by our most eminent theologians ; 
in one instance, indeed, by both St. Augustine and St. Thomas. 
(3) Neither St. Peter nor St. Paul inaugurated a hunger strike, 
but at least one other Saint did, and many early Christians be- 
sides. St. Eusebius of Vercelli (283-371 A. D.) underwent two 
such strikes. Moreover he notified his jailers and his flock that 
he would continue to abstain from all food until his Arian jailers 
pledged themselves, in writing, to allow the brethren to bring 
him food and to visit him. And, as if to complete the defiance, 
he told his persecutors that his death would be upon their heads 
(Migne, “ Patrology,” Vol. XXII). The first hunger strike 
lasted four days, the second six days, when, in the words of the 
Saint, “his strength was failing,” and the Arians relented. 
Fleury (“ Histoire Ecclésiastique,’ Tom, ITI, Bk. 13, c. 41), Alban 
Butler (“Lives of the Saints,” December 15, Vol. XXII) and 
Rohrbacher (Bk. 33) narrate the story very simply. In his com- 
ment on the subject Baronius, who seems a bit nervous over the 
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matter, comments that Eusebius was striving to avoid commun- 
ion with the Arian, Patrophilus. Verbally, the context in one 
place at least lends slight color to this comment, but on the other 
hand the theology involved does not. But at any rate, in view of 
the action of this canonized saint, total abstinence from food, with 
the threat of continuing the fast till death can scarcely be pro- 
nounced immoral, by its very nature. And there is another class- 
ical and unqualified example in Allard. Some early Christians 
were listed to become professional fighters, but absolutely refused 
to eat any food and were finally condemned to the mines where 
their fate, no doubt, was the usual lingering death. These ex- 
amples prove that holy folk did actually go on hunger strikes: 
and these examples, and others, too, that might be cited from 
Epiphanius, alsa establish the first point contested. (4) Our 
correspondent speaks of alleged good effects and gently in- 
sinuates that the good effects may be imaginary. Had he been 
following Irish and English papers closely he would hardly be 
so severe in his judgment. The good effects are real: tyranny 
is shamed before the world: the principle of national liberty, a 
precious thing, indeed, is exalted and vindicated: courage and 
steadfastness in principle are exalted: injustice is denounced: a 
nation oppressed and divided, too, by deceit, trickery, cruelty is 
eighty-six per cent united and determined to win the exercise of 
a natural right, and so on. And a man is willing to die for all 
this and more.—Ep. AMERICA. ] 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Like many other Catholics, I imagine, I read with the deepest 
interest your defense of the hunger strike of Mayor MacSwiney, 
in your issue of September 11. 

I find it impossible to agree with what you must forgive my 
saying appears to me to be the false reasoning of your argu- 
niefit. You premise your case with the statement that “in the 
Opinion of competent theologians Mayor MacSwiney’s hunget 
strike is not suicidal.” (1) Is it not true that there are equally 
competent theologians who hold an exactly opposite opinion? 

Your assumption as a basic fact, sweeping aside any hair- 
splitting technicalities, that Mayor MacSwiney and his party are 
right, and their opponents wrong, is not warranted, (2) be- 
cause it is an opinion and not a fact, (3) and yet your whole 
argument is based on this opinion. In Section 2, paragraph 2, 
you justify Mayor MacSwiney’s act by “firstly, the publicity 
he gives to official British tyranny and brutality.” (4) This 
shows a personal prejudice and bias, for surely there are mil- 
lions of good and reasonable and even Catholic people through- 
out the world, who (5) feel that the (6) Sinn Fein party have 
forced this situation upon themselves, and that the effort of the 
British Government to suppress a generally recognized rebel- 
lion in Ireland—(7) a part de jure and de facto, up to the pres- 
ent time, at least, of the British Empire—(8) is not an act of 
tyranny and brutality. 

(9) Had Mayor MacSwiney, immediately upon his convic- 
tion, taken poison and expired, leaving a written statement that 
he had been unjustly convicted, that he refused to live, and was 
dying for Ireland, it could hardly have been claimed, however 
deep the sympathy of his friends and apologists, that he had 
not committed suicide; instead, he elects to die—unless the 
British Government can be forced into releasing him—by the 
slow process of starvation, and the act is not only defended but 
lauded by you. 

Though the suggestion may cause some of our Irish friends 
to froth at the mouth; (10) I have: heard and believe there are 
such persons as good,: sincere, and faithful English Catholics. 
(11) Suppose such a one, holding an official position, were cap- 
tured by the Sinn Feiners, would he. be morally justified in 
starving himself to death, if he were not released by them? 

(12) In conclusion, if Mayor MacSwiney’s action in the pres- 
ent case is theologically justifiable, then it seems to me that any 
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man who may be imprisoned for any cause, provided he himself 
sincerely and honestly believe himself to be innocent, and his 
cause noble and righteous, is justified in starving himself to 
death, if he is not given his freedom before death releases him. 

New York. A. A. C. 

|(1) On September 11, there appeared in England a reasoned 
statement of a competent theologian who thinks that MacSwi- 
ney’s act is probably suicidal. He judges that only a decision 
from Rome can finally settle the matter. (2) An opinion is 
always a fact; our correspondent’s opinion is, for the writer of 
these notes, an objective fact, for himself a subjective fact. 
(3) An argument based on an opinion is not, for that reason 
only, false. It does not necessarily lack formal truth, but 
rather firmness of assent. Happily, however, the alleged opin- 
ion is not an opinion at all, but according to all laws of 
epistemology a judgment. endowed with formal, moral certitude, 
founded on objective evidence. In effect this evidence is the 
result of two popular elections, both of which returned Sinn 
Fein by over eighty per cent of the total ballot. To repudiate 
such evidence is to repudiate the principles underlying all pop- 
ular government, including our own, and to disavow, too, the 
principles for which the World War was presumably fought, 
even by Great Britain. And, fortunately, these principles are 
thoroughly Catholic, as witness the defense of them by Suarez 
and Bellarmine. (4) Literaily there has been no prejudice, for 
judgment followed the facts and did not precede them. There 
is bias, the rational, not emotional, adhesion of the intellect to 
a judgment founded on evidence. And, of course, there is 
prejudice, in the same sense. Both of these are inseparable 
from a firm assent to objective truth. (5) “Feel” is conno- 
tative of emotions, and is a stirprising word for one who speaks 
largely of prejudice and bias. The MacSwiney hunger-strike is 
a problem for hard, perplexed thought, not for feeling. (6) 
Sinn Fein is the occasion of English brutality, but Sein Fein is 
right and England is wrong. (7) The people of Ireland have 
set up by a popular, overwhelming vote their own Govern- 
ment, a de facto and de jure Government. Their sole connec- 
tion with England is that which comes through British guns, 
bayonets, cannons, tanks, and so. (8) Murder, arson, etc., 
constitute acts of brutality, the more brutal when committed 
to crush democracy, by a nation that claims to have fought a 
great war, in the name and for the sake of democracy. (9) 
There is, of course, as is clear, no parity between the two cases. 
In the first case he would have exercised direct domjnion over 
his life, whereas, in fact, he is exercising indirect dominion over 
it. The fact that theologians are discussing the pros and cons 
of the case should give pause to such examples as that prof- 
fered. They surely would recognize direct suicide. (10) 
AMERICA is glad to confirm the report and to strengthen the 
belief. (11) Our correspondent should have an eye to his 
examples. Here again there is no parity. For one reason, 
Ireland is not denying by force of arms England’s right to 
determine her own form of government, is not preventing the 
English Government from functioning normally. (12) Per- 
haps our correspondent means that such a person would be act- 
ing in good faith, that evil intention could not be attributed 
to him. He cannot possibly mean to imply that there is a parity 
between MacSwiney’s case and that of the fictitious person he 
mentions. If, however, he means that such a parity exists, he 
has scarcely grasped the essential facts of the case—Ep. AMER- 
ICA. ] 


To the Editor of America: 

May I ask, in good faith, some questions in regard to the 
hunger-strike as follows: (1) What is an effect brought about 
indirectly? (2) Does not death necessarily follow from the 
very nature of total abstinence from food? (3) Suppose that 
death surely follows, or will surely follow, an act, is not that act 
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forbidden a man by natural and Divine law? -(4) Does not 
MacSwiney directly intend or wish his death? 

New York. A. L. 

[(1) When it is not intended as an end for its own sake nor 
chosen as means to an end, but is attached as a circumstance to 
the end or means. (2) By no means. Otherwise death would 
follow immediately from all total abstinence, for between it and 
death there would be a necessary, objective, physical nexus. 
In other words given such an abstinence death would perforce 
follow. Under such circumstance voluntary total abstinence from 
food would always be evil. A circumstance of some kind or 
other, such as length of time, must be added to total abstinence 
in order that death may eventuate. Hence death is incidental to 
the nature of the abstinence. (3) Death may infallibly fellow 
a self-imposed act and yet the act, for that mere reason, may not 
be immoral. (4) No, amongst other noble things, he directly 
intends the vindication of the principle that nations have a 
right to determine their own form of government.] 

[This controversy is now closed.—Ep. America. ] 


What is Protestantism? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: : 


May I break a lance, in all amity, with Michael Andrew Chap- 
man over certain secondary matters in his interesting answer 
to the question “ What Is’ Protestantism”? (America, Sept. 11, 
1920, p. 486.) 

In his exposure of the question-begging attitude of such 
Anglo-Catholics as Dr. Hall, who assumes that the Papal pre- 
rogatives are not a vital element of Christian faith and order, 
Mr. Chapman himself seems to make the customary concession 
to Anglican claims that the question of the Papacy is really the 
only one of consequence between us. What, then, of the Anglo- 
Catholic’s willingness to remain in actual visible communion with 
a laity, a clergy, an episcopate who, in preponderant numbers and 
with official authorization or sufferance, go as far as they like 
in the direction of simon-pure, evangelical Protestantism on the 
one hand, or, if they. prefer, of liberalism equivalent to natural- 
ism on the other? Is such promiscuity as this of no vital con- 
sequence to Christian faith and order? 

Again, and fundamentally, the Anglo-Catholic repudiates ‘not 
merely the Papacy, but precisely that which he would like to be 
able to prove he does not repudiate, the visibl@ Church as a 
whole. Visibility in some sense, his affinity for the Catholic 
position leads him to predicate; and the unity and catholicity 
of the Church, as well. His own visible disunion from the one 
Body in the world which can vindicate visible unity as a Divine 
mark, appears to be a more appalling aspect of his state of 
heresy than his denial of the Papacy, even, since the Papacy 
exists, after all, for the sake of the Body. To be in communion 
with the Bishop of Rome is precisely on this account vital, that 
it is the principle of communion for all Christians, one with 
another, throughout the world, and with all past generations of 
Christians as well. It is this splendid totality of communion, in 
faith, in sacraments, in obedience, which is indeed the visible 
effulgence of the Holy Ghost in the Church: and it is all this, 
and not merely the Papacy considered in isolation, that the 
Anglo-Catholic,- agreeing here with all other non-Catholic 
Christians, denies. 

I hope Mr. Chapman will not think me captious for demur- 
ring to the state of the question as he seems to admit it. We do 
our friends of the High Anglican party no true service by con- 
ceding strategical advantages they by no means deserve. 

Yet are both policy and Christian charity to make such con- 
cessions as we fairly may: for example, to spare them the 
name of Protestant. Their position is no nearer to historic 
Protestantism than is the position of the Orthodox Russian; so 
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that the application of the name is not only invidious, it is also 
far from precise. Surely we are likelier to win their good- 
wilk by ‘saying to them, “ You are not Protestants;: you belong 
with us,” than by insisting, despite their vehement abjuration 
of all the Reformers -taught, that they are Protestants. Many 
of them, by-the-by, would certainly not make common cause 
with radical Evangelicals against the faith of Catholics. 

St Louis. “> Epcar B. SMorHers. 


An Echo of Reims 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Readers of “ An Echo of Reims” in your issue of August 21, 
must be wondering to what windows in the cathedrals of Reims 
and Chartres the writer refers. There are three great roses at 
Reims and at Chartres, two immense roses and thirty-three 
small ones, but no “central rose.” 

The western rose at, Reims, , the Assumption,,and pedigree 


of Our.Lady, a_work of the Thirteenth Century, whose-beauty 


was marred by repairs made in 1786 and again by injudicieus 
restoratiohs made after a severe hail-storm in 1886 by which 
it was greatly injured; the northern rose, a work of the same 
age as the foregoing, representing the Creator and twenty-four 
subjects from the creation, a most impressively beautiful win- 
dow, which has-also suffered from so-called restorations; w/. je 
the other’ rose, in the south transept; is a very inferior work 
of the Sixteenth Century. The two roses that glaze a part of 
the wonderful fenestration of Chartres are works of the Thir- 
teenth Century, the one in the south transept, a glorification of 
Our Blessed Lord, and the other in the north transept, called 
the Rose ‘of France, a gift of St. Louis, represents the Mother 
of God with the Holy Child, enthroned and surrounded by 
angels, the Kings of Judah and the Prophets. The great west 
window is a wheel, often miscalled a Rose, and contains the 
Last Judgment, with Jesus seated as the Supreme Judge. 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. CaryL CoLEMAN. 


The World’s New Language 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his communication of September 18, J. S. characterizes the 
language of Luxemburg as “merely a German dialect with local 
adaptations.” Having studied in Luxemburg for a number of 
years, I am thoroughly acquainted with its language and beg to 
dissent from this opinion. However, I deem the issue too insig- 
nificant to enter upon a lengthy discussion of it in the. columns 
of America. But since I am accidentally a student of philology, 
J. S. is perfectly welcome to further information. To his sur- 
prise he might find in the language of Luxemburg elements of 
German, French, Flemish, Wallonic, and even English. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A. V. B. 


An Irish Custom 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Irish people until, recently had the custom at Mass of 
saying aloud in unison just after the Elevation, “ Céad mile failte, 
Criosde mo Slanuightheoir!” This means, “A hundred thou- 
sand welcomes, Christ’ my Saviour.” It is pronounced, Kaydthe 
meel-yeh fall-che (che as in cherish) Kreesh-jeh mow Lawn- 
ee-ear. It is probably impossible to revive that beautiful cus- 
tom, but in memory of our holy dead it would be well for every- 
one to use the ejaculation privately. There would be no difficulty 
at all in getting the children to say this ejaculation aloud in 
English, and very soon everyone would take it up. 

Philadelphia. Austin O’MALLEY. 
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The Cancer of Divorce 


r a recent hearing, Judge Benedict of New York 
A stated that it was becoming almost impossible for 
the courts to detect fraud and collusion in connection 
with suits for divorce. In his opinion, the sole means 
of eradicating this immorality is legislation absolutely for- 
bidding remarriage. “ After listening to the evidence in 
hundreds of these cases,” he remarked from the bench: 

I believe that a very large proportion of these actions would 

never have been brought, if the plaintiff were prohibited from 
contracting a new alliance, arrangements for which are not in- 
frequently made before the suit is begun. 
The scandal connected with this particular case is not 
lessened by the fact that the petitioner for permission to 
remarry was supported by a Presbyterian clergyman, or 
by the further fact that the petitioner seems never to 
have worn stripes. New York grants divorce for one 
cause only, and this cause is a penal offense. To the 
scandal of divorce, the State adds the further scandal of 
never punishing this penal offense, when it is alleged as 
a reason justifying the dissolution of marriage. One re- 
sult of this practice has been an immorality which can- 
not be here mentioned; another is that collusion and per- 
jury have flourished as the bay-tree. 

Compared with other States, excepting South Caro- 
lina, the standards of New York are supposed to be 
“high.” Yet in New York, as throughout the whole 
country, even as the social scientists talk learnedly of 
reconstruction, divorce grows apace. If we regard the 
family as the social unit, neither construction nor recon- 
struction will be lasting, so long as we ‘give an active 
factor of disintegration the sanction of the law. At the 
last national convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Judge Davis of New York adduced facts and 
figures to show the intimate connection of divorce with 
all.manner of immorality. It is significant of the weak- 


ness of the non-Catholic churches to note that this lay- 
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delegate begged his church, but in vain, to take some 
really effective step to check this fearful evil. Here and 
there an ecclesiastical organization timidly speaks its 
fears, and here and there a social congress asks if divorce 
has not reached the stage in which it is a factor of disin- 
tegration rather than a force making for social progress. 
But, with the sole exception of the Catholic Church, no 
ecclesiastical organization is brave enough to do more 
than to express a mild disapprobation. 

The law cannot wholly remedy this evil, although by 
refusing its sanction, at least in those cases in which the 
violation of the natural and the Divine law is notorious, 
it can do something to retard its growth. The only 
remedy lies in accepting the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. Not even she could maintain her position on 
divorce if she did not from the first dawning of reason, 
impress upon the mind of the child those lessons of obedi- 
ence to God and love of virtue which make men desirous 
of choosing what is right and of rejecting what is evil. 
She begins with the child; her method is preventive. 
When two miserable, sinful people seek the remedies 
provided by the law, it is too late. The harm has been 
done. 


Catholic Parents and the Catholic School 


ITHIN the last few weeks two New York judges 

have written in the strongest terms of the abso- 
lute need of bringing God into the life of the child. 
Commenting on the increase of juvenile delinquency, 
Judge Mahon thought that nothing else could be ex- 
pected, since we are educating most of our children in 
schools from which God is excluded. Judge Crain is 
not prepared to admit the full truth of this indictment 
against the public school. But he sees very clearly that 
as a people we are drifting toward social ruin, that noth- 
ing can stop this drift except the training of our young 
people in a knowledge and love of God, and that the 
schools conducted by the State are not giving this train- 
ing. . 

The warning given by these two jurists should be 
taken to heart by all Catholic fathers and mothers. It 
is true that it does not apply to Catholic and non-Catholic 
parents in the same degree, but to say that it applies not 
at all to Catholics, would be praise which we by no means 
can claim. The plain fact is that our schools are excel- 
lent, and the sorrowful fact is that at least half of our 
Catholic children are not in them. While no exact figures 
are at hand, the Catholic school population is at least 
3,500,000. It is said that about fifty per cent of these 
children are in Catholic schools. But fifty per cent are 
in schools from which Jesus Christ would be forthwith 
excluded did He dare enter to teach these little ones His 
saving doctrine. Until this scandal is repaired, we have 
no right to be satisfied, much less to boast. 

As Catholics and as Americans, we have few duties 
that are graver than the duty of supporting generously 
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the Catholic parish school. This support means two 
things. The first is that we contribute to the extent of 
our ability to the school’s financial needs ;-the next, that 
we do all in our power to bring every Catholic child to 
a Catholic school. In view of the exhortations of more 
than one Supreme Pontiff, of the regulations of the 
Third Council of Baltimore, and of the plain provisions 
of the recent Code of Canon Law, provisions made all 
the more imperative by the peculiar conditions of our 
day and country, it is difficult to allow the title of “ prac- 
tical Catholic’ to any father who permits his child to 
attend a non-Catholic school. The innocent child thus 
exposed to loss of faith may in the end be rescued, but 
to overcome early impressions is always exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and in perhaps a majority of cases, morally impos- 
sible. Possibly the associations formed in a non-Catholic 
school may afterwards be turned into dollars and cents, 
or help to an advanced social standing. But it is certain 
that in the last great day of judgment a fearful reckon- 
ing awaits the Catholic parent who has deprived his 
child of that systematic training in religion which the 
Catholic school alone can offer. 


Winking at the Volstead Law 

HE superintendent of the New York Anti-Saloon 

League seems to have been reading O. Henry, an 
occupation for which none need blush, and his selection 
was “The Gentle Grafter,” a title almost offensive in 
these pure days of prohibition-enforcement. But Jeff 
Peters is not a stylist; he has muddied the clear stream 
undefiled of the superintendent’s English. “ Let me tell 
you first,” states Jeff, “ about those barnacles that clog 
the wheels of society by poisoning the springs of recti- 
tude with their upas-like eye.” The superintendent has 
quaffed deeply at this font of fifty-fifty rhetoric. “Wink- 
ing at the law,” he writes, “is the leprosy of the social 
order. It hamstrings the efforts of that great body of 
honest judges and public officials who are bravely doing 
their duty.” 

This unhallowed winking seems to have hamstrung the 
superintendent’s style as well, but not his judgment. We 
know what he means in spite of what he writes. For 
a good many years we have been calling upon the law 
to curb our capitalists, to choose our drinks, to slay our 
strikers, to forbid the afflicted to sneeze in public, and 
to prevent all of us from crossing the street except at 
right angles. But always do we wish the law to bear 
heavily on the other fellow. When it threatens to press 
upon our righteous shoulders we denounce it as some- 
thing that winks like a leprosy even as it hamstrings, and 
begin to stand from under. That publican down by the 
door is a crude, uneducated pauper. He needs law and 
plenty of it. He has nothing else to guide him. We can 
take care of ourselves. We are like Esther. The law 
was not made for us, especially a law which, when 
winked at, becomes the leprosy that hamstrings the social 
order. 
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But, rhetoric apart, the New York superintendent is 
right. Every good citizen, whatever he may think of 
the Volstead law, should obey it, and insist upon its com- 
plete enforcement, even if enforcement means that we 
must impeach every judge on the Federal bench, and 
spend a billion dollars a year for pursuivants and stool- 
pigeons. It is true that the rich who stocked their cellars, 
or a friend’s, before January, 1920, will not be affected 
in any way, and the law will bear only on the poor. But 
it is too late to remedy that now. All that remains is to 
show what the Eighteenth Amendment can do by en- 
forcing the Volstead law, thereby sinking beneath the 
wae of popular disapproval, this persistent winking, 
which, like a lurking leprosy, threatens to hamstring the 
sources of our social order. 


The Un-American Smith-Towner Bill 


OT fundamentally is the Smith-Towner bill a matter 
of more dollars for the teacher. Those who best 
know our American teachers will never believe that they 
will support a measure simply because its adoption will 
bring them a larger salary. Yet “money and more 
money” is the burden of the cry sent out by the pro- 
ponents of the bill. It is a cry as false as it is insult- 
ing. The bill provides no substantial increase. Intelli- 
gent teachers know that the relief which, in many parts 
of the country they sorely need, will not be provided by 
the Federal Government. As it is the exclusive right of 
the several States to conduct and govern their own 
schools, so it is the duty of the States to provide the 
teacher with a recompense commensurate with the diffi- 
culty and importance of her work. The point of attack, 
in moving for this merited recompense, is the State or 
city, not the Federal Government. In continually appeal- 
ing to financial motives, the chief proponents of this bill 
show beyond question of what spirit they are. They 
may profit, financially, if the bill becomes law, but not 
the hard-working, self-sacrificing teacher who, unlike 
these political pedagogues, believes that her place,is with 
her pupils, and not in the back-room conclaves of poli- 
ticians. 

The basis of the growing opposition to this bill is that 
it is unconstitutional in its principles and un-American 
in its methods. By deliberate purpose, the framers of the 
Constitution excluded the Federal Government from all 
power over schools which the people might found within 
the States. Americans whose spirit is the spirit of the 
fathers of this country will resist any scheme which 
clothes the Federal Government with the least vestige of 
that power. But the Smith-Towner bill proposes to re- 
quire the States to submit their school programs to a 
Federal official, for approval, change or correction. It 
proposes to create a Federal standardizing agency, with 
authority to enforce its decisions within the States. It 
proposes to make Federal grants to the States on condi- 
tion that these States conform to decrees issued by a Fed- 
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eral Department of Education. It proposes, in brief, to 
set up in this country a centralized educational bureau- 
cracy such as Bismarck and Napoleon dreamed of, but 
could not establish. 

We have no place in American life for Federal educa- 
tional tyranny. In their wisdom, the founders of this 
Republic planned to make impossible, save by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, all Federal interference with 
education within the States. We do not deem the wisdom 
of these great Americans folly. That is why we reject 
with abhorrence the un-American Smith-Towner bill. 


Resolutions of the Central Society 


TRULY Catholic largeness and breadth of view 
A characterize the resolutions drawn up in its Sixty- 
Fourth General Convention by the Central Society. 
They begin with the Roman question, protesting against 
all curtailment or usurpation of the temporal power of 
the Pope, second his desire for peace, and remonstrate 
against the exclusion of the Holy Father from the delib- 
erations of the League of Nations. 

True to their traditions of two generations of genuine 
Americanism no less than to their profound loyalty to 
the Catholic Church, the members of the Central Society 
next exhort their fellow Catholics to be upon their guard 
against bills, detrimental to American liberties as well as 
to Christian education, such as have in late years been 
introduced into Congress and into the various legisla- 
tures. In past years the Central Society has been one 
of the strongest bulwarks of our American parish 
schools, but it is now widening still more its educational 
horizon and insisting vigorously upon Catholic higher 
education, which, indeed, it has never ignored. Further- 
more: “ Realizing the teaching of experience,” reads 
part of the long resolution on Catholic education, “ that 
higher non-Catholic educational institutions mostly pro- 
duce neo-pagans, we appeal to Catholic parents to entrust 
their sons and daughters to Catholic institutions only, 
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even if such procedure involve sacrifice.” Particular 
loyalty is displayed towards the Church in the keen in- 
terest taken in normal education and the exhortation to 
Catholic parents to foster in their children vocation for 
the teaching profession. 

_ It is needless to call attention to the social resolutions 
of this society which agitated the social question and 
insisted upon the need of Catholics taking an enlightened 
interest in it, fully half a century before American Cath- 
olics in general had become dimly and subconsciously 
aware that such a question existed. Unfortunately, an 
overwhelming proportion is even now wholly ignorant 
of the great problems confronting us. “ Neither capi- 
talism nor Socialism, but Solidarism,” is the motto the 
Central Society has written upon its banner. And by 
the system of Solidarism it understands Christian de- 
mocracy, the solidarity of all social interests, the har- 
monizing of capital and labor, the realization of the great 
Catholic social ideal that each should live for all and all 
for each. 

There is another problem at which the Central Society 
has been a pioneer worker, and that is the farmers’ ques- 
tion, to whose existence we are just now awakening. 
While the society urges farmers to take an active interest 
in politics, as the means of bringing about laws equally 
just to all groups of society, it is on principle opposed 
to any political party representing a particular class only, 
since this would foster class hatred and endanger our 
democratic institutions. Here precisely is one of our 
main objections against the Socialist Party, aside from 
its directly anti-Christian motives which assert. them- 
selves whenever it attains to power. 

Finally we must all, as Americans, heartily sympathize 
with the resolution which demands the withdrawal of 
numerous black troops from the German territory occu- 
pied by France. French Catholics cannot but heartily 
second these efforts, that charity may prevail above all 
things, without whitch no lasting reconciliation can be 
effected. 


Literature 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

T does not seem as if Catholics were really awake to the 

necessity of providing literature for children. 
seventies it was hardly to be expected that there should be many 
hooks written to form, or rather to influence, the morals and the 
manners of children baptized in the Catholic Church. Some of 
us, perhaps, can look back to a time when, if one’s parents hap- 
pened to be in touch with a Catholic bookseller, one was enabled 
to read “ The Pretty Plate” by J. V. Huntington, and occasion- 
ally a rather namby-pamby little volume translated from the 
French. There was, too, I think, a “ Catholic Robinson Crusoe,” 
and one devoured “ Rosemary” by. Dr. Huntington or “ Alban” 
by the same author—books certainly not written for children; 
and then there were “The Confederate Chieftains” by Mrs. 
Sadlier, and “The Blakes and the Flannigans,” and some Eng- 
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lish books supposed to please and instruct the infant mind. This 
almost makes up the list. 

There were “ The Lives of the Saints,” of course, badly inter- 
preted from various languages and so stupidly presented that it 
is a wonder that any elderly grown-up of that period can think 
of certain Saints without a shudder. But there was no life of 
Our Lord and no really good exposition of the lives of the 
Saints, made attractive to youth. 

Children brought up in reading families had the impression 
that all boys and girls of the Catholic Faith were “ foreigners,” 
and that no normal American child kept the holy days of the 
Church, asked for the intercession of the Saints, or prayed for 


- the souls of their relatives and friends. 


We youngsters of that time devoured the Rollo books and 
Oliver Optic’s and Canon Farrar’s “ Eric,” and, if I remember, 
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certain delectable volumes by Mrs. Molesworth. There was a 
set of stories about a certain Frank Wood, which were as de- 
lightful as they were interminable, and, if your elders did not 
keep a sharp eye on you, you reveled in Captain Marryatt and 
Mayne Reid’s adventures! If you were permitted to browse 
freely in a library, you read many strange things; but, by the 
grace of God, early youth passes by the worst in books very 
often without understanding that it is the worst. 

The young reader met many Catholic boys and girls in real 
life, but he seldom met any Catholic boy or girl in the field of 
literature in which he loved to roam. I remember being very 
much pleased and surprised to find, in a forgotten volume, a 
picture of some English children celebrating the Feast of Corpus 
Christi. It was a revelation to know that this beautiful feast 
had any existence in literature at all. In a word, the interior 
life which every Catholic child leads, whether his elders under- 
stand it or not, or whether he shows that it exists or not, was 
entirely non-existent in the books which made a great part of 
his imaginative life, and which gave him a standard of com- 
parison with actual life. 

Time passed. There appeared for Catholic children a pleasant 
little paper called the Guardian Angel and another called the 
Young Catholic; but as the publishers of these periodicals had 
to depend for their literature largely on writers who were glad 
to see their names in print, without any other remuneration, 
they became rather dull. For agreeable writing is a profession 
like other professions, and it is rarely followed effectively by 
persons who have not sufficient talent or sufficient opportunity 
to come under the rule that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
And then the Catholic publishers, as.a rule, declared that Cath- 
olic literature did not “pay,” which in many cases meant that 
they did not “pay”; and so, except for the constant efforts of 
the editor of the Ave Maria to supply amusing and interesting 
stories, for Catholic children, there were only spasmodic 
attempts to meet “a long-felt want” until Father Finn dawned 
on the horizon. 

There had been others, of course; but his sun went up 
steadily. He knew the boy of a certain type. When I was 
young I often wished that I could find a “Tom Brown at 
Rugby” or a “ Tom Brown at Oxford” done by somebody who 
understood the Catholic schools. “Tom’Brown at Rugby” may 
have its faults, but it was the first and the best of its kind. 
Until “Tom Playfair” and “Percy Wynne” appeared there 
was no interpreter of the life of Catholic schoolboys. Older 
people may have felt that Father Finn was too idealistic; his 
good boys were too good, and his bad boys never quite bad 


enough. Nevertheless, he knew what he was about; and he 


showed that children love to have the lights and shadows in, 


their literature worked in with a heavy hand. None of Father 
Finn’s publishers complained that his books did not “pay.” It 
was only necessary for a boy to read “Tom Playfair” in order 
to begin to advertise it. 

When he was “in the flesh,” to quote an old Brother I once 
knew, Father Finn must have known his world very well; he 
understands just how to describe the sports of boys, and, more 
than that, to put into them a certain vitality which make a vital 
set of moving-pictures in his books. You could not give the 
boys of twenty years ago enough of Father Finn; and if this 
author had only carried at least one of his heroes through sets 
of interminable volumes, after the manner of the historian of 
that horrible little prig, “ Elsie Dinsmore,” whom you read about 
on rainy days when there was nothing left to read, the new gen- 
eration of boys would be devouring his books still. 

No doubt “Tom Playfair” and “Percy Wynne” are today 
largely read; but a boy’s book, unless it is like the “ Black 
Arrow,” or a story of” Indian life, must be of its time. The 
rules for football have changed since the period of “ Tom Play- 
fair”; and no self-respecting boy will read an account in any 
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book of a game which is not played according to the most 
modern rules.. It is a great pity, then, that Father Finn has 
trained no successor or that he has grown too dignified to join 
in those games in which he was so distinguished an expert! 

There is one writer for both girls and boys who has never 
received due appreciation, and that is Mrs. Mary T. Waggaman. 
She loves children, she understands them, she knows how they 
think and how they do not think; her stories are full of action, 
and she never obtrudes either religion or morality. but preju- 
dices the unconscious child in favor of both, and that is what 
we want. 

The United States is flooded today with charmingly written 
books, which are as charmingly illustrated, whose authors, being 
experts, live by the profession of writing for young people. The 
statisticians announce that there are” about twenty millions of 
Catholics in this country, and yet we are told that there is not 
one writer of attractive books for Catholic children who can 
pay his or her rent by the exercise of a vocation which is today 
an essential part of the Christian apostolate. Why is this? 

It seems to me that anybody with a sense of humor reading 
the Catholic papers or listening to Catholic sermons or lectures 
and hearing constantly about the glories in art and literature of 
the Catholic Church in the past must chuckle a little sardon+ 
cally when he realizes that out of the millions of Catholic chil- 
dren in this country probably not a thousand out of each million 
has ever a chance to read a children’s book which enters into 
their lives, delights their minds and stimulates all that is good 
in them, infused by the vital principles of the Faith by which 
their souls must live and their lives be guided. 

MAvRICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


MY FRIENDS TO BE 


My friends to be, unknown yet dear, 
Ah where are they, or far or near ? 

I listen for their coming feet; 

My thoughts of them are awed and sweet. 


Perhaps I pass them day by day 
And note their gentle, winsome way, 
Or think them grave, or gay, or fair, 
But lightly think, and do not care. 


I wonder if their hearts are light, 

As thus I dream of them tonight; 

Or torn with anguish, crushed by woe— 
Dear Lord, O do not treat them so ! 


In God’s own day our hearts will meet; 
He knows the moment, knows the street, 
The glad, glad moment, the dear place: 
O may they hasten, by His grace ! 
FLORENCE GILMORE. 


REVIEWS 


Intimate Pages of Mexican History.—By Eniru O’SHAUGHNESSY. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 

The gifted author of “A Diplomat’s Strife in Mexico,” and 
“ Diplomatic Days” has written another book full of interest, 
especially to Americans—‘“ Intimate Pages of Mexican His- 
tory.” This volume is in the main a review of the character and 
work of these four Mexican presidents, Diaz, Francisco de la 
Barra, Madero and Huerta. Naturally the greatest interest cen- 
ters in Diaz and Huerta, although of course the stories of De la 
Barra and Madero hold a prominent place in the narrative, and 
present pictures that no one can afford to neglect.. There is not 
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a dull word in the book: it is full of colorful action, and moves 
as quickly and as sadly as “ Hecuba.” Light follows shadow and 
all coistitutes a wonderful mosaic of joy and sorrow, shame 
and ceath. Above all other persons stands the masterful Diaz, 
a really great man, who loved his country to the end. Keen 
sincere and, in the main, humane, he went to the grave an 
empire-builder who left behind him a nation of which the world 
might well be proud. Succeeding him came the courteous and 
honest De la Barra who relinquished power as soon as possible. 
Then the abyss: Madero, an inept visionary, surrounded by 
hordes of rapacious creatures who iooted the treasury and left 
the onetime nation bleeding in the dust. Huerta followed and 
then the United States showed its sinister hand in a special way. 
The attitude of this administration toward Huerta is shown a 
great scandal, a stain on the character of the country. Chicanery 
and hypocrisy outstanding features of our policy and 
throygh it all Huerta was forbearing and courteous in all his 
relations with the United States, Lind appears in his usual role; 
so too do the President of the United States, who found that 
the unspeakable Villa “was perhaps the safest man to tie to,” 
and Mr. Bryan who thought the same wretch an “ idealist” (pp. 
255, 331) and Mrs. Bryan who is said to have declared, no doubt 
with proper unction, that “ though a Roman Catholic Villa neither 
smoked drank” (p. 351). Mrs. O'Shaughnessy leaves no 
important point of the great tragedy, except, perhaps, one un- 
touched: the murders of Madero and Huerta; the mission of 
Lind; the attitude of the American Government are all de- 
scribe with the life and wit and pathos so characteristic of her 
pen. Everybody interested in the Mexican problems (and who is 
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not interested?) should have a copy of the book. 


Franciscans and the Protestant Revolution in England. By 
Francis Borcia Steck, O.F.M. Herald Press, 
Chicago. $2.00. 

The charge is at times made, that the rapid spread of Protes- 
tantism, in its earlier days was in part due to the inactivity and 
degeneracy of the older Religious Orders. Such a charge must 
lose much of its force, as far as the Franciscans are concerned, 
for the serious reader of Father Steck’s defense of his zealous 
brethren. The whole story of the Franciscans who lived 
their crowded hours of glorious life in stirring epochs, 
when the King Henry VIII could not brook 
the sturdy honesty of the holy tertiaries, Blessed Thomas 
More and Queen Catherine, and the ferocious woman, Queen 
Elizabeth, would not yield one spot to the zealous friars, who, 
longing for Heaven, came to the English mission, will be found 
in this book. 

Some pages of the introduction tell how the Franciscans first 
entered England, then slowly, with the tread of tragedy, came 
the day of Henry's repudiation of Catherine; and the storm 
rumbled. The passing of that storm is then related, and the 
reader can make a litany of the names of those whose lives 
went out in sleep on a red evening of blood and woke in white 
places at morning tide: Father Rich, who, when his heart had 
been torn out, while the populace gibed, and the executioner dis- 
dainfully smiled, yet found a trembling voice to cry out, as he 
pointed to the executioner who held his heart, “ That which thou 
hast in thy hand is consecrated to God;” Venerable Antony 
Brookby, killed in his prison cell, at the order of the king, by one 
who took from the martyr’s body the cord with which he strangled 
him; Blessed John Forest, who was burnt to death by flames fed 
with chips kewn from the wooden statue of St. Dervel, because, 
forsooth, an old prophecy had said that that statue would one 
day set fire to a forest. Thus dramatically does Father Steck, 
who is professor of history in the St. Louis Province of the 
Franciscan Order, tell the story of his English brethren’s martyr- 
dom. The sources are always cited and an air of devotion and 
erudition clings to the book. There is a bibliography and an 
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index of names and places, but the reviewer missed the “con- 
tents” pages. C. L. B. 


The Greatest Failure in all History. A Critical Examination 
of the Actual Workings of Bolshevism in Russia. By JOHN 
Sparco. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Spargo, as is well known, remains no less a Socialist today 
than before his separation from the American Socialist party. 
He is as eager in his propaganda work now as he was then. 
Many may possibly overlook this fact owing to his intense an- 
tagonism to Russian Bolshevism. The very ultimate reason for 
this, however, is precisely his love for Socialism, which he feels 
has suffered a terrible reverse in the failure of Bolshevism. 
Although this is still covered over by the immense propaganda 
literature for Bolshevism, yet we can already with assurance say 
that if it is not the “greatest failure in all history,” it is cer- 
tainly as great a failure as any that history has to record. Of 
this there can be no doubt whatever at the present date. The 
facts, though skilfully confused or treated with partisan con- 
sideration in widely-quoted journals, can now be clearly ascer- 
tained by any one who will take the pains to go to the original 
documents. 

The failure of Bolshevism consists precisely in what the masses 
still regard as its great success. Lenin and Trotsky are certainly 
the most powerful potentates in the world today. They have 
established a militaristic system that far exceeds in its rigorism 
anything ever even dreamed of by Prussianism in the heyday 
of its ambition. They are plotting and working for world con- 
quest with an assurance that Caesar, Napoleon and Alexander 
might have envied. They have militarized labor and are seek- 
ing to convert all Russia into a military labor and agricultural 
camp. This is consummate success when measured in terms of 
autocracy, but it is the most dreadful failure when regarded 
from the viewpoint of popular liberty and government by the 
consent of the governed. 

In making plain these facts from authentic Bolshevist sources 
Spargo has done a great service and his book furnishes valuable 
material for the future historian. His own failure consists in 
his blind worship of Marx. All these logical consequences of 
Socialism are represented as utterly irrelevant to it. Yet Social- 
ism has everywhere been essentially oppressive, it has every- 
where, to a greater or less extent, sought to destroy religion, 
the freedom of the religious school and press, and the liberty of 
those who differed from it. That is the history of Socialism 
in Germany, in France, in Portugal, in Spain, in Italy, in Mexico. 
To represent it as the white ideal of democracy, as Spargo does, 
is to falsify all history. Spargo himself, in this very volume 
gives us an excellent example of Socialist bigotry by his piti- 
ful gibes at theology, scholasticism and other matters of which 
he is totally ignorant, and which he at all events entirely mis- 
represents. He unblushingly refers to Lenin’s medieval scholas- 
ticism and compares the oppressed Russians, under the bloody 
dictatorship of Lenin, to “the natives of Paraguay in the the- 
ocratic zommunist régime established by the Jesuits in the 
seventeeith century.” The Bolshevist régime, he graciously ad- 
mits, is more brutal than’ was the Jesuit rule, but under the 
latter “the workers were reduced to the condition of automa- 
tons until, led by daring spirits, they rose in terrible revolt of 
unparalleled brutality.” It would be difficult more completely 
to misrepresent historic facts. Yet this is the traditional man- 
ner in which Socialists have always sought to vilify the Church. 
It is typical, we presume, of that democracy, which Spargo in 
some unaccountable way connects with Socialism, which has 
always spelled tyranny. Such ignorance of facts or blind parti- 
sanship naturally makes us distrust everything that Spargo may 
write, except in so far‘ as we can judge for ourselves of this 
work from the documents at hand. J. H. 
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Life and Letters of Father Brabant, A Flemish Missionary and 
Hero. By the Rev. Jos. VAN Dex Heypen. Louvain: Wouters- 
Ickz, 76 Namur St. $1.50. 

St. Francis Xavier clamored for Belgians as missionaries in 
India. So at least one biographer informs us, for he relied upon 
their good judgment, their zeal, their distegard for personal 

_comfort, their contempt of danger, their faith and their idealism. 
Augustin J. Brabant would have been a man after the heart of 
the Apostle of India and Japan. He belongs to that st6éck of 
hardy missionaries and explorers that gave us Van de Mergel, 
De Smedt, Croquet, Juengher and Seghers. Although his name 
is not as well known as those of some of his fellow-workmen 
in the mission field, he is a man of our own day, for only eight 
years have elapsed since his death at Victoria, British Columbia. 

Augustin Brabant was born in West Flanders in 1845. In 
1865 he is a student at the American College, where the great 
ontologist Ubaghs was one of his professors. When that cele- 
brated teacher saw his doctrines condemned at Rome, he nobly 
submitted to the sentence which censured his system, withdrew 
from the faculty of which he had been for so many years the 
most illustrious member, and spent the remainder of his days 
in prayer and retirement. This example of faith and humility 
was never lost on the young student, and ever afterward re- 
mained with him as a spur and an inspiration to the highest ideals 
of duty and sacrifice. Not long after his ordination to the priest- 
hood in 1868, Father Brabant after a long transoceanic and trans- 
continental journey reached Vancouver. Here and in the sur- 
rounding territory he was to work and die. Of the labors of 
this valiant apostle among the whites and the Red men of the 
West Coast, at Vancouver and at Victoria, among his dear 
Hesquiat Indians, in company with the brave Seghers or alone, 
of his adventures, of his courage and priestly zeal, Father Van 
Der Heyden has written a simple but affecting story. Already 
the Messenger of the Sacred Heart (1900), and the learned his- 
torian of the “ Missions and Missionaries of California,” Father 
Zephyrin Engelhardt had told us something of Father Brabant’s 
splendid record. The present volume will still more permanently 
enshrine in the hearts of the present generation the name of a 
brave missionary and a holy priest. 5. G &. 





A Tankard of Ale, an Anthology of Drinking Songs. Com- 
piled and edited by THEoporE MAyNarp. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. 

Though some would say that now is hardly the time nor this 
the country in which to publish an anthology of drinking songs, 
Mr. Maynard courageously offers “A Tankard of Ale” to the 
American public without an apology. The editor has of set 
purpose omitted from his collection every convivial song that 
is not “ English in its spirit and its authorship,” so the reader 
loses many a merry Scotch or Irish poem in praise of John 
Barleycorn. Among the 120 or more pieces in the anthology 
we have, of course, such well-known poems as Keats’ “ Lines 
on the Mermaid Tavern,” Ben Johnson’s “ Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes” and Abraham Cowley’s “ The Thirsty Earth 
Soaks up the Rain,” besides many rollicking stanzas from later 
writers like Belloc, Chesterton, Calverley, etc. Henry Aldrich 
thus translates the renowned “Causae Sunt Quinque Bibendi”: 


If all be true that I do think 

There are five reasons we should drink: 
Good wine—a friend—or being dry— 
Or lest we should be by-and-by— 

Or any other reason why. 


“Bryng us in good ale, and bryng us in good ale; For our 
blyssyd Lady sak, bryng us in good ale,” is the fervent petition 
of a fifteenth-century tapster, and a London broad-sheet of 
1734 starts with the hearty invitation: 
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Come, all you jolly watermen, 
That on the Thames do ply, 

Haul up your boats and wet your throats 
For rowing makes us dry. 


“I don’t care where the water goes if it doesn’t get into the 
wine,” the Patriarch Noah is veraciously reported to have re- 
marked to his wife, and Mr. Masefield’s Captain Stratton sings 
uproariously : 

I’m for drinking honestly and dying in my boots, 

Like an old, bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Mr. Maynard could have profitably omitted from his anthology 
those songs by Thackeray, Owen Jones, etc., which help to per- 
petuate the Protestant tradition about the bibulous friar. 
Liberty-loving Americans, even the most abstemious, should 
read “A Tankard of Ale” as a protest against the drastic 
interpretation of the Volstead act. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Excellent Mystery Stories—Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ “ The Lonely 
House” (Doran, $1.90) and Mr. Gerald Biss’ “The Door of 
the Unreal” (Putnam, $2.00) are artistically constructed mys- 
tery stories that will hold the reader’s interest till the last page is 
reached. The gifted sister of Hilaire Belloc takes a charming 
English girl to Monte Carlo, and leaves her with distant relatives 
at La Solitude, their villa, where strange and “creepy” things 
begin to happen immediately. The three sinister figures who 
dwell in “Lonely House” are powerfully drawn, and the at- 
mosphere of impending tragedy that pervades the place is ad- 
mirably suggested. When the horrified Lily learns the source 
of young Count Beppo’s income, her prompt action saves her 
accepted suitor’s life. Equally well told and even more grue- 
some is Mr. Biss’ novel. To produce its full effect the book 
should be read in 4n empty farmhouse by the light of a flicker- 
ing candle while the wind moans in the neighboring pines. From 
the night that the young motoring couple suddenly and com- 
pletely disappeared until the night that the beautiful Tudor house 
of the Clympings lay in ashes, guarding well its dreadful secret, 
the author’s American hero describes events so graphically and 
convincingly that the reader will almost believe that creatures 
like Professor Wolff and Anna Brunnolf actually exist. 








For Scoutmasters——Those who have anything to do with the 
management of Boy Scouts will find a wealth of information and 
counsel in Sir Robert Baden Powell’s “ Scoutmastership, a 
Handbook for Scoutmasters on the Theory of Scout Training” 
(Putnam, $1.50), an American edition of which has recently ap- 
peared. “How to Train the Boy”, “ Character”, “ Health and 
Physical Development”, “ Making a Career”, and “ Service for 
Others” are the titles of the sections and there are good appen- 
dices with questionnaires for Scoutmasters’ diplomas, and direc- 
tions for Wolf Cub training. The prudent reader will discount 
the book’s pro-British propaganda. ‘ Scouting Under Catholic 
Leadership” is a valuable pamphlet prepared by the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council for the guidance of Catholic Scoutmasters. 
It may be obtained from Mr. P. W. O’Grady, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York. The method of organizing a troop in the parish is de- 
scribed, and the way of “Catholicizing” the “ Scout Law” is 
indicated. The Holy Father, it is worthy of note, has conferred 
his “ Apostolic” blessing on all those who further the Catholic 
extension of the Scout movement under the auspices of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities. 





Varied Pamphlets. The Rev. W. W. Whelan, of St. Ignatius 
Church, Orrtanna, Pa., has written an effective story, “ The 
Port of Peace” ($0.10), based on the misery and sin conse- 
quent upon mixed marriages, an evil which, by the way, seems 
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to be increasing during the last few years: Properly distributed, 
the story ought to do much good. Recent C. T. S. pamphlets 
are Herbert E. Hall’s “Have Anglicans Any Right to Call 
Themselves Catholics?” with its convincing demonstration that 
they have net; P, Rudkin’s story of her journey on “ The Road 
Home” to the True Church, “The Coming of Concetta,” an 
Italian girl who helped Miss Dunn to understand Catholics ($0.05 
each), and Francis Jerome’s “A First Guide-Book to Christ’s 
Holy Catholic Church” ($0.10) (Catholic Truth Society, Ber- 
gen St., Brooklyn.) The Catholic Laymen’s League, Augusta, 
Ga., has brought out for the enlightenment of Protestants an 
excellent little catechism called “ Catholics and the Pope” which 
should be widely scattered. Mr. C. C. Shriver, a Baltimore 
banker, has arranged in a pamphlet two well-reasoned contro- 
versial letters on “ The Primacy of Peter” and “ The Church” 
(J. H. Furst Co., Hanover St., Baltimore, $0.25), in which the 
strength of the Catholic position is set forth. The Rev. Father 
Stephen, O. M. Cap., has ready the fifth edition of his “A 
Brief Exposition of Catholic Doctrine and Practice” (The 
Author, 305 Ninth St., Milwaukee). An illustrated booklet ex- 
plaining “ My Rosary” ($0.10; $7.50 a hundred) has been pub- 
lished by John W. Winterich, 59 East Main St., Columbus, O. 
Father Charles J. Beurms has compiled for the use of the direc- 
tors and teachers of the Catholic schools in the Philippines, a 
valuable book of counsels and instructions regarding school 
management, the purchase of supplies, the training of the pupils 
in their religion, etc. “An Aid to Catholic Schools” (Bagnia, 
Catholic School Press), ought to prove very helpful to those 
who are trying to save the imperiled Catholic Faith of the Fili- 
pinos. The Hon. Frank P. Walsh made an eloquent speech in 
Montreal last June on “Ireland Today” (P. O. Box 2084, 
Montreal, $0.10), in which he described his visit to Erin, what 
he saw in. Mountjoy prison, how the Republic is functioning 
and how England is terrorizing the people. 


A Lilting “ Road.”—Father Earls contributed these melodious 
lines to a recent number of the Ave Maria: 


A morning road goes westerly by tranquil hills of Leicester, 
And houses gleaming white as stars along the Milky Way; 
By Brookfields and the Wilbrahams and twenty pretty 
villages, 
Your eyes will tune the heart’s delight a long, long 
summer day. 


And twenty humble chapels are for grace along the roadway, 
As fair as lilies in a field that bless the passing air; 
Beyond the lowly doorways are candle-lights like roses, 
And paths come up from mill and farm to citadels of 
prayer. 


Perhaps you know of prouder streets with great cathedral 
glories, 
Where artists carve a field of flowers in silences of stone; 
The majesty of arch and dome, the splendor of the music, 
And echoes fall with eloquence to every thought and tone. 


But this is what I’d wish to say (if you allow a whisper) : 
The altar may be nearer to the fervent village floor; 
The skies lean down with equal grace to meadows as to 
mountains, 
And God can find an ample place behind a wooden door. 


And this is what I’d like to add—and you may share the 
blessing— 
1 love the twenty altar-stones where I have said the Mass; 
[he earnest pathways on the fields are merry rays of glory, 
Where faith sees hope of harvest as the singing seasons 
pass. 


And when I come to merry death (dear Jesu, be our valor!), 
I'd ask to have the blessings of the altars for a day, 
From Wilbrahams and Brookfields to eastern hills of 
Leicester, 
Before I take the long, long road beyond the Milky Way. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Book Co., New_York: 
Elementary Lessons in Everyday English, By Emma Miller Bolenius. 

Benziger Brothers, New York: 
The Catholic Doctrine of Grace. By G. H. Joyce, S.J., $2.00; The 
Emperor’s Royal Robes, An Extravaganza from a Story by Hans 
Christian Andersen. By F. A. Forbes. $0.60. 4s. 

Brentano’s, New York: 
Chanteys and Ballads. By Harry Kemp. $1.50. 

The Century Co., New York: 
The Facts and Backgrounds of Literature English and American. 
By George F. Reynolds and a Greever. 

Thoma8 Y. Crowell Co., New York 
Colonial Prose and Poetry. Edited by William P. Trent and Ben- 
jamin W. Wells. 

—— H. Doran Co., New York: 

By Aldous Huxley ; A History of the Japanese People. B 

Captain F. Brinkley, R.A., editor of the Japanese Mail. With the col- 
laboration of Baron Kirkuchi, former President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Kyoto; A Tale That Is Told. By Frederick Nixen; Night 
and Day. By Virginia Wolf; A Garden of Peace. By F. Frankford 
Moore; Federal Power: Its Growth and Necessity. By Henry Litch- 
field West. $1.50. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Our Peter: A Story By George Woden The Cathedral of Rheims: 
The Story of the German Crime. By t. Rev. Mer. Maurice Landrieux, 
Bishop of Dijon. Translated by rd E. Williams. $8.00. 

Ginn & Co., Boston: 
Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism, Lyric, Epic and Allied 
Forms of Poetry. By Charles Mills Gayley, Litt. D., LL.D., and 
Benjamin Putnam Kurtz, Ph.D. $3.00. 

Harper & Brothers, New York: 
Memoirs of Life and Literature. By W. H. Mallock. Illustrated. $2.50; 
The Thread of Flame. By Basil King. Illustrated. 2.00. 

Henry Holt, New York: 
Ditte: Girl Alive. By Martin Anderson Nexo. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston: 
Songs of Horses: An Anthology. By Robert Frothingham. $1.65; 
Songs of Dogs. By Robert Frothingham. $1.65; Personal Prejudices. 
By Mrs. R. Clipson Sturgis. $1.65; Johnnie Kelly. By Wilbur S 
Boyer. $2.00; A Book of Famous Verse Selected by Agnes Repplier, 
Litt.D. $1.00. 

wy ?; Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Mr. Coleman, Gent. A Romance. By Enid Dennis. $2.25; The Art 
of Interesting. Its Theory and Practice. By Francis P. Donnelly, 
S.J. $1.85. 

J. P. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia: 
No Detence. By Gilbert Parker. $2.00. 

The Macmillan Co., a York: 
The Three Taverns. Edwin Arlington Robinson; Literature in a 
Changing Age. By She H. Morndike; One After Another. By 
Stacy Aumonier. $2.25; The Reformation in Ireland: A Study of Eccle- 
siastical Legislation. By ws Holloway, M.A., B.D.; Ethics Gen- 
eral and Special. By Owen A. », SJ. $3.50; "Theodore Roosevelt. 
By Edward Lester Pearson. gras: t. Patrick: His Writings and 
Life. By Newport J. D. White, D.D. $2.60; The Worcester Liber 
Albus. Glimpses of Life in a Great i pe 1 Monastery in the 
Fourteenth Century. By the Rev. James M. Wilson, D.D. $6.00; 
Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion. Encyclical Letter. 
Resolutions and Reports; The Prairie Mother. By Arthur Stringer. 
ppustwated by Arthur E. Becher. Indianapolis. The Bobbs-Merrill 
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o. $2.00. 

Fr. Pustet & Co., New York: 
Idea Theologiae Asceticae. Auctore P. Francisco Neumayr, S.J. 
$0.75. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Top of the World. By Ethel M. Dell. $2.00; Heart of Unaga. By 
Ridwell Cullum. $2.00; Returned Empty. By Florence L. Barclay. 
$1.75; Wings of War. An Account of the Important Contribution 
of the United States to Aircraft Invention, Engineering, Development 
and Production During the World War. By Theodore Macfarlane 
Knappen. With 43 Illustrations. $2.50; The Dragon: A Wonder 
Play in Three Acts. By Lady Gregory. $1.75. 

Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New York: 
Catholic Hymnal. A Collection of Standard Catholic Hymns. Thor- 
oughly Revised and Intended Chiefly for the Use of — Colleges, 
Academies and Schools. By John G. Hacker, S.J. $0.7 

Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York: : 
The Other Life. By the Rt. Rev. William Schneider, S.T.D., Bisho 
of Paderborn. Revised and Edited by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


The School and the Charities Conference 


HE national conference of Catholic Charities, meeting from 
September 12 to 16 at the Catholic University, had so much 

of interest and profit to educators that the paucity of Catholic 
school people in attendance seemed almost criminal. It is a 
distinct loss to Catholic education that teachers and principals, 
or at least the reverend diocesan superintendents, cannot more 
numerously attend this biennial meeting. The time of meeting, 
when schools are beginning their new year, is of course a barrier 
at present, but it might be found that the executive committee 
of the conference is not entirely impervious to entreaty or ar- 
gument, and can be induced to arrange a date earlier in the sum- 
mer. Failing this, the reverend superintendents might find it 
possible to delegate a principal or teacher to represent the dio- 
cese, educationally, at the conference, present the needs and 
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point-of-view of the school to social workers, and report the 
fruit of his mission to the next diocesan institute. The truth 
is, there is great need of school people and social workers getting 
together. The school is recognized as one of the most important 
of social agencies; social workers must, and do count on its ac- 
tive participation in many forms of welfare work. On the other 
hand, schools need the co-operation of charity agencies in deal- 
ing with their juvenile delinquents, their subnormal and desti- 
_ tute children, in organizing after-school recreation, Americani- 
zation work, and the like. A closer affiliation of Catholic 
forces in both fields cannot but make for the greater effective- 
ness of all. 


ScHoot WELFARE WorK 


HE educational interest of the 1920 conference began with 

the very first address, an eloquent account of “ Women’s In- 
terest in Social and Democratic Movements,” and continued 
through to the last one, a forceful report on the reconstruc- 
tion work of the Knights of Columbus. In all the sessions, 
irequent reference was made to the importance of the parochial 
school in any program of social amelioration. An especially 
explicit expression was given to this at the first meeting of 
the committee on children. In a well-written paper on “ The 
School and Social Service,” Miss Mary Mugan, Assistant Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, Fall River, Massachusetts, outlined 
the contribution which the school is making to social welfare, 
and the possibilities for doing more if the right conditions 
are supplied. As instances, Miss Mugan described what is 
being done in health work, special classes for backward child- 
ren, vocational guidance, prevention of premature employment, 
home visitation, and so on. Most of these types of work, it is 
true, are to be found rather in public than in parochial schools, 
and the delegates who heard Miss Mugan’s paper, conscious 
both of this fact and of the need of incorporating such ac- 
tivities in Catholic education, showed a lively interest in the 
question of how to secure these facilities for parish schools, 
Two methods were suggested. The one is to ask the public 
health and welfare agencies to extend their work to Catholic 
schools, and this is being done in a number of cities, particu- 
larly as regards health work and medical inspection. The other 
method is to utilize better such Catholic charity agencies as 


now exist. 


THE ScHooL VISITOR 


HE question of closer affiliation between Catholic educa- 
tion and Catholic ‘charities is so important that I may 
perhaps be allowed to digress a little by way of illustration. 
Take, for example, in the public school system, the officer 
known as the school visitor. Her work is to investigate cases 
of chronic tardiness, ill-health, and every evidence of child neg- 
lect. This she does through tactful visits to the child’s home, 
reporting her findings to the school principal, suggesting reme- 
dies or relief measures, or perhaps recommending the transfer 
of the child to a special school or institution. Miss Mugan 
showed very clearly the great good that is being accomplished 
by these social workers in the public school system. It is plain 
that Catholic schools stand in no less need of the services of 
these officers, nor is there much reason why they should be 
deprived of them. A number of dioceses already have officers 
known as parish visitors, usually under the auspices of the 
St. Vincent de Paul or some other society. They perform 
much the same work for adults as the school visitor does for 
children in the public system. Cannot the services of these of- 
ficers be enlisted in behalf of the parochial schools, or, if al- 
ready overburdened, cannot the St. Vincent de Paul, or the 
Women’s Charities, or some other organization, find willing vol- 
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unteers for the “social work of the schools? Tite Charities 
Conference does not profess to know the answer to these ques- 
tions, and agreement could hardly be reached in any event unless 
Catholic school administrators were present to explain the prob- 
lem from their viewpoint. The conclusion is patent, I think, 
and let it be remembered that this is only one problem out of 
many, only one point of contact between Catholic education and 
Catholic charities out of a score. Catholic educators need to 
know Catholic charitable agencies much better than they do, and 
to study the possible modes of co-operating with the school. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


O resume, now, our account of the conference. Four sec- 

tional programs stand out as pre-eminently rich in educa- 
tional value. These were the papers and discussions on juvenile 
delinquency, Americanization work, the care of backward children, 
and boys’ welfare work. Rev. J. W. R. Maguire; C. S. V., of 
St. Viator College, presented “A Community Program for the Re- 
duction of Juvenile Delinquency,” and John J. O'Connor, Jr., 
of Pittsburgh, a particularly good paper on “ Recreation and Its 
Relation to Delinquency.” Discussing the latter paper, John J. 
Gascoyne, Chief Probation Officer, Essex County Courts, New- 
ark, New Jersey, emphasized strongly the work which parochial 
schools can do in preventing delinquency through playground 
work. He illustrated his point by citing what has been accom- 
plished by one large parochial school in Orange, New Jersey, 
where the Brother in charge volunteered to open a playground 
on the school grounds for the boys of the neighborhood, and 
thereby brought about a striking change for the better in both 
school and community. — 

One of the most authoritative and valuable features of the 
Conference was a report on Americanization programs by Dr. 
John A. Lapp, Director of the Department of Social Action of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council. Dr. Lapp gave a clear, 
vigorous exposition of what is essential and what is superficial 
in Americanization work, what is mere enthusiasm and what is 
sinister propaganda. It was something that no one interested 
in this type of work could afford to miss. The discussion 
brought out many interesting suggestions for doing practical 
Americanization work, and especially the dangers to be avoided. 

A joint meeting of the Committee on Sick and Defectives with 
the Committee on Delinquency was given over to a discussion 
of the diagnosis and treatment of exceptional children as found 
in schools and orphanages. Rev. Dr. Thomas V. Moore, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology at the Catholic University, and 
Sister Katherine, Convent of St. Scholastica, Duluth, read two 
remarkably helpful papers at this meeting. The discussion which 
followed turned quite largely upon the value and limitations of 
mental testing as a means of grading children and determining 
their need of special attention. Here, again, there seems to be 3 
neglect of Catholic facilities along this line, and many a school 
principal would have profited by the morning’s discussion. 

Welfare work for boys formed the general topic for the Wed- 
nesday afternoon meeting of the Committee on Children. Rev. 
J. J. McCahill, of the Catholic Charities of New York, read a 
thoughtful paper on “ The Church and Boys’ Welfare;” James 
Finegan, Chairman Social Service Committee, Long Island Chap- 
ter, Knights of Columbus, Brooklyn, gave some practical points 
on “A Program for Boys’ Work;” Michael J. Slattery, Presi- 
dent Young Men’s National Union, Philadelphia, recounted the 
phenomenal growth of the Boy Scout movement under Catholic 
auspices. The boy-problem is as much a school as a social prob- 
lem, and teachers need to know what co-operation may be had 
from out-of-school agencies. 

There were other papers of educational interest of which 
space does not permit mentioning, and the very valuable in- 
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formal discussions and round tables cannot be chronicled, al- 
though the opportunity of conferring privately with experts in 
special fields is perhaps the most helpful phase of such a con- 
ference. The printed proceedings of the National Conference 
are accessible to Catholic educators, and are eminently worthy 
of a place on their professional shelves along with the pro- 
ceedings of that other great body, the Catholic Educational Asso- 


ciation. 


LeigH G. Huspe tt, C. S. C. 


SOCIOLOGY 


No Socialist Need Apply! 
S UMMONED by the Governor to devise ways and means of 
\Y curbing godless landlords who are putting the poor into 
the streets, the New York Assembly began its great work by 
solemnly expelling three Socialists. Let it not be thought that 
these three were landlords, whose prompt expulsion would show 
Manhattan and The Bronx and even the far-flung regions of 
Brooklyn, the dauntless spirit, the hault courage, of the New 
York Assembly. No, it is not in the record that the Socialists 
were landlords, or that they were expelled because they were 
accused of this crime, proof being dispensed with by reason of 
the State’s altum dominium. They were bidden shake the dust 
of Albany, and there is much dust there, from their recreant 
feet, because they were “personally unacceptable ” to the white- 
robed members of the New York Assembly. 


THE ASSEMBLY’s RIGHTS 


T should be stated at once, that no sane man will deny the 
fitness of the State constitutional provision, “ Each house 
shall . . . be the judge of the elections, returns and qualifi- 
cations of its own members.” The theory proposed with so 
much unnecessary vehemence, especially by Socialist orators, 
that a district may send to the Assembly whatever manner of 
man happens to catch its fancy, and that the denial of this 
alleged right is un-American and unconstitutional, is palpable 
nonsense. A _ district may not send a_ venerable China- 
man, or an infant, or an insane person, or a man in jail, or 
anyone lacking the qualifications required by law, or the Con- 
stitution. And, finally, it may not send a candidate, with any 
hope of retaining him, if his record is such as to render him 
unacceptable to the legislative body to which he, has been ac- 
credited. For ‘each house shall be the judge of the 
qualifications of its own members.” This right of 
legislative bodies te reserve to themselves judgment upon the 
qualifications of their members is fundamental in our scheme 
of government, and far too precious to be bartered away by 
concession to popular clamor, whether raised by conservative 


or radical. 
Anp THEIR EXERCISE 


UT it is always presumed that this right will be exercised 

without prejudice. Technically, no doubt, the proper ma- 
jority might expel an unfortunate member because of his low- 
slung jaw, or a nose too prominent; or because he happened to 
be a Catholic or a Mormon; or because he is a millionaire, or 
because he believes that this Government of ours is a pure 
humbug; and remain within its right in ordering such ex- 
pulsion. But, clearly, this would be an abuse. Since the latest 
performance of the New York Assembly and the cries that 
have gone up from the Socialist camp, the grave -utterance of 
humdrum truisms is pardonable, and perhaps necessary. For 
of such small account has the Assembly rated its great power 
that it has expelled three men, not because they were not quali- 
fied under the law and the Constitution, but because they were 
“personally unacceptable” to the majority. Worse, in some re- 
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spects, the real ground of offense given by these men seems to 
be their adherence to a political party, recognized as such, by 
the State of New York. It is true that the Socialists repre- 
sent a small minority, yet as a political party, they have every 
right pertaining to such an organization. But the New York 
Assembly holds that there is a majority which need have no 
regard whatever for the rights of a minority. Whatever lack 
of the American spirit has been displayed in this second expul- 
sion of the three Socialists, does not attach to the Socialists, 
or to the districts which elected them. 


THe Case Last YEAR 


AST year, it is true, in refusing to allow the five Socialists 

to sit, the Assembly had a good case. It was said that 
the war-record of these men was “ objectionable,” although this 
was not urged as the first of their crimes. The men were 
indicted in due form, and the indictment alleged that they could 
not sit in the Assembly because they could not take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States and to the State of New 
York as required by the Constitution. Their oath to the Social- 
ist party, the indictment ran, bound them to submit their acts 
as Assemblymen to a body not recognized by the State as in 
possession of such right; a body which might be governed by 
foreigners who had no allegiance to the State or to the United 
States, and which, at that very time, numbered among its offi- 
cials citizens of a nation with which the United States was 
at war. It is quite untrue that “star chamber” methods were 
used by the Assembly; that the accused men were “ rail- 
roaded”; that they did not know what charges had been 
brought against them; that they were denied cotinsel, and time 
for preparing a defense. On the contrary, the indictment was 
made known not only to the accused but to the press; -the 
trial was public, and the men had the benefit of a legal staff, 
headed by so capable a lawyer as Mr. Morris Hilquitt. It is 
interesting to note, although not pertinent to the issue, that 
the Assembly was so destitute of counsel that it was forced 
to levy a staff of lawyers from various parts of the State, three 
of whom received $19,500 each for their services, and one $2,500 
for no further service than the making of a bombastic speech. 
Nor did Mr. Hilquitt lack his reward; so that, viewing the case 
from this angle, the lawyers at least, came forth laden with 
spoils. 

“ PERSONALLY UNACCEPTABLE” 


HE evidence presented in that case seemed to prove that 

the five Socialists did suffer from a divided allegiance 
which, of course, is no allegiance at all. At least, the evi- 
dence satisfied the Assembly, and rejection followed. At the 
recent elections, preceding the special session of the Assembly, 
the same five Socialists were returned by an increased ma- 
jority. They were sworn in, although their election certificates 
were not presented, and, in fact, at that time, had not been 
issued, and were recognized as duly qualified members. On 
the third day of the session three of them were expelled by 
vote of the Assembly, on the ground that they were “ person- 
ally” unacceptable. The former charge of divided allegiance 
could not be urged, since satisfactory evidence was produced, 
showing that suitable changes had been made in the constitution 
of the Socialist party. This was admitted by the Speaker who 
in an extraordinary address, grudgingly conceded that while 
changes. had been made, he was forced to accept their good 
faith only because he was incapable of reading the heart! 
Whatever else the evidence may show in these recent expul- 
sions, they show one fact clearly, that so long as the present 
Assembly is in session, no Socialist need apply. How utterly 
destructive of the party-system, not the least valuable of our 
institutions, this attitude is, the Assembly seems to be bliss- 
fully unaware. 
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What next? Is the free speech protected. by the Federal 
Constitution and guaranteed by our State Constitutions to mean 
that form of speech only which is “acceptarice” to Federal 
and State officials? Political factions and politieal squabbles are 
one thing, and a strong opposition to the party in power, quite 
another. We can dispense with the first, but not with the 
second. An administration, State or Federal, that cannot 
stand just criticism is an administration ‘that should be dis- 
missed. Our lax, easy-going ideas on this and similar points, 
make straight the way for the establishment of Caesarism in 
this country. It is well for us to remember that under our form 
of government we have no “rulers” and, no “ superiors.” 
The citizens we elect to office are our servants, not our masters, 
If they work faithfully and for the common good, we retain 
them. If they do not, we turn them out. They have no “proper” 
authority, but that brief authority only which is conferred upon 
them by the people. 


MINorITY RIGHTS 


ND for our legislatures, are we to choose those men only 

who are “acceptable” to the dominant party? If so, why 
have parties at all? It is true that the majority must rule. 
But it is fatal to liberty to set aside as worthless that Amer- 
ican principle thus stated in the Bill of Rights of the State of 
Kentucky: 

Absolute and arbitrary power over the lives, liberty, and 
property of freemen exists nowhere in a Republic, not even 
in the largest majority. 

We may not look with favor on Socialistic doctrines. Most 
Americans do not. We may even condemn them as subversive 
of our constitutional principles and fatal to all true progress. 
But, so long as we live under the American Constitution, we 
cannot deny the Socialists a hearing, nor may we wisely ex- 
clude them from our legislative assemblies, either as “ per- 
sonally” unacceptable, or as unacceptable because of their po- 
litical tenets. The New York Assembly, in expelling the three 
Socialists, did not exceed its technical rights. Examining the 
proceedings on the basis of common sense, another verdict 


must be returned. Paut L. Brakety, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Greater Holy Cross 

Campaign 
ATHOLIC higher education is facing a crisis. Many of 
our schools are lacking in capacity to accommodate the 
pupils who apply to them. Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., 
which has always easily held a foremost rank among our Catho- 
lic colleges, was forced to close its enrolment on July 20 of 
the present year. Since then applications for admission have 
been received from sixteen States, but no room could be found 
to accommodate additional students, although even hallways had 
been converted into classrooms. One reason for the constant 
popularity of Holy Cross, aside from its high standing as an 
educational institution, is the fact that it has always held its 
tuition, board and lodging fees down to the very minimum. 
Even today it is supplying all these for the sum of $400. It 
is thus giving exceptional opportunities to the young man of lim- 
ited means, and for this service particularly deserves the ut- 
most support. Not to debar hundreds of ambitious Catholic 
students from a college education because of mere lack of space, 
a campaign has been launched for the expansion and enlarge- 
ment of the school. At the head of the Executive Committee 
for this laudable undertaking, that is to enable our oldest Cath- 
olic institution of higher learning in New England to expand 
its buildings, and open its dormitories and classrooms to the 
students eagerly seeking admittance, is the Hon. David I. Walsh. 
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In accepting the chairmanship of this committee, Senator Walsh 
said: 

While my personal regard for Holy Cross is great, it is 
outweighed by my interest as a.citizen. I cannot conceive 
of young men, anxious to obtain an education, being turned 
away from the doors of a college because of mere lack’ of 
housing facilities. Holy Cross has carried a debt and has 
been denied its proper growth because it has wanted to keep 
its doors open to the boy of limited means. The money 
needed for its new buildings will be provided. 


The contemplated expansion, embracing five new buildings, 
will enable Holy Cross to enroll 1,000 students. The campaign 
should appeal not only to the alumni of the college, but to all 
Catholics and friends of Christian higher education. It is a 
patriotic as well as an educational and religious task that has 
been here undertaken, worth more to the country at the present 
world-crisis than the launching of new battleships and the equip- 
ment of entire regiments. 





Fourth Biennial Convention 
of the I. F. C. A. 

HE fourth biennial convention of the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumnae is to be held October 8 to 
12 at Boston, with headquarters at the New Hotel Brunswick. 
A tentative program has been prepared with business, educa- 
tional and recreational features The Low Mass for the de- 
ceased alumnae will be celebrated October 9, and the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass at the cathedral, Sunday, October 10. The 
representative gathering of educated Catholic women from the 
United States and Canada, which this event must bring to- 
gether, will be confronted with great and important problems 

that call for initiative on the part of our Catholic women. 





Scotching a Libel Against 
the Church 

S an example of a practical and efficient way of dealing 

with anti-Catholic libels and misstatements we may call at- 
tention to the prompt action of the Catholic Priests’ Associa- 
tion of Aurora, Illinois. A pretended interview supposed to 
have been given by a prelate “formerly connected with the 
Vatican exchequer,” was distributed by the United Press As- 
sociation under the title: “Costs a Fortune to be a Saint 
Now.” Its release in the Aurora Beacon-News, at once drew 
forth a courteous protest to the president of the publishing 
company explaining that: 

The article is a wholly mendacious fabrication and grossly 
libels Catholic Faith and practice. So scurrilous in char- 
acter is the article in question and so palpable the distortion 
of fact that it is exceedingly difficult to understand how it 
could find its way to the columns of a reputable journal. 
The publication of this canard in the Beacon-News has justly 
aroused the indignation of the Catholic people of Aurora. 

We do the Beacon-News, its owner and its editor, the 
courtesy to believe that they have not intentionally counte- 
nanced this gratuitous insult tq the intelligence and sensibility 
of the Catholics and we rest assured that a prompt disavowal 
of this objectionable article and an apology for its insertion 
will be given due prominence. 

This complaint, made personally to the responsible man on 
the local paper, by a competent and authoritative Catholic rep- 
resentative, the Secretary of the Catholic Priests’ Association 
of that city, had its desired effect. A retractation was printed 
on the first page of the Beacon-News, under the title, “An Un- 
warranted Article,” explaining that the item had accidentally 
escaped censorship. To protect himself the newspaper’s mana- 
ger carried the complaint to the distributing news bureau, that 
had offended in the first place. Its manager, in turn, stated 
that it was already taking up the matter with its correspon- 
dent, Cianfarra, who was described as “a Catholic” and “a 
newspaper man of unquestioned integrity.” At the same time 
it earnestly disavowed the intention of sending out matter de- 
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rogatory to any Church. The complaint made in this sys- 
tematic way, had gained all its ends. 





Pope Blesses Indian 

Mission Societies 

S an encouragement to all who have interested themselves 

in our Indian missions and to induce others to contribute 

generously to this cause, the Holy Father has directed the fol- 

lowing communication to be sent by his Cardinal Secretary to 

the Rt. Rev. William H. Ketcham, the zealous director of the 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions: 


As it is assuredly the chief function and aim of the Holy 
Church to propagate the Christian name, the Society for the 
Preservation of the Faith among Indian Children and the 
Marquette League, which under your direction constantly 
enjoy such gratifying growth, are heartily approved by the 
Holy Father. For while, unhappily, in divers places, in 
these unwholesome times, the faith of many grows cold, the 
Father of all rejoices exceedingly that new subjects should 
be added to the Catholic religion through these holy mis- 
sionary agencies. For this reason he urges nothing more 
earnestly than that all good people generously support these 
societies, and that as many apostolic men as possible assist 
them zealously by their labors. And to the end that this 
may be realized, fortifying you with well merited approval, 
as a mark of heavenly favor and a pledge of his fatherly 
good will, he graciously imparts to you personally, and to 
everyone who in any way may further these good works, the 
Apostolic Blessing. 

The devoted labors and unstinted sacrifices of Mgr. Ketcham 
in behalf of our Indian missions, during the course of many 
years, have well merited this special token of recognition. 
May it strengthen his hands, and may the Society for the 
Preservation of the Faith among Indian Children and the Mar- 
quette League, with this blessing upon them, prosper and in- 
crease in membership, means, and good works! 





“A Million Protestant Pagans ” 

in New York 
Q TATEMENTS rather uncomplimentary to American Pro- 
m testants, but taken out of their own mouths, have recently 
been printed in the Religious Digest. Thus Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man is quoted as writing in the Western Christian Advocate: 


The Church of Rome takes care of its priorities. We 
throw them away to the winds, and where are we? For 
example, in New York today there are a million so-called 
Protestants. They are not even decent pagans. They go 
nowhere to church and make no contribution to any part of 
the church. They come into New York from every part of 
this country, and if they had church letters they are never 
presented. On Sundays the sons of class leaders and deacons 
and elders are among the automobile riders, and if they 
ever come out at all you have to dig them out from under 
a pile of filthy Sunday newspapers. When they come to 
Church they walk in as though they were bestowing a com- 
pliment on Almighty God by being there. , We cannot have 
a church that way even though you raise ten million times 
ten million. There has got to be a new church consciousness. 
It will not be in this generation, but it has got to come. 
Methodism is the only church among the Protestant churches 
which has harnessed individualism to the good of the collec- 
tive whole. 

Again a writer in the Christian Century says in this same con- 
nection: 

The metropolitan cities have thousands of Protestants on 
the road to paganism. They are the new rich, who by 
“climbing” processes, have outgrown the village and small 
town and gotten into metropolitan cities. The career of these 
has been marked by intense individualism. They may drop 
in once in a while on the church that represents the faith 
of their fathers, but it is to sample things superciliously and 
without a sense of responsibility. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
of New York, asserts that in this city there are a million 
of these Protestant pagans. He declares, “ There will have 
to be a new church consciousness.” 


It is good that these truths are spoken by Protestant writers 
themselves. There is a ridiculous disproportion, as Catholics 
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have long noted, between Protestant Church statistics and Protes- 
tant Church attendance. Yet thé latter is the true test of the 
sincerity and depth of Protestant Christianity. 





Society for Upholding the 
Sanctity of Marriage 

A GROUP of bishops, clergy and laymen of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church have recently formed an anti-divorce or- 

ganization under the title, Society for Upholding the Sanctity of 

Marriage. The following points, as enunciated in its literature, 

wlll sufficiently show the principles of the new society, which 

perhaps approaches closer to Catholic teaching on the subject of 

matrimony than any other American organization not in com- 
munion with the Holy See: 

1. Complete loyalty to the teaching of our Lord, as wit- 
nessed by Holy Soripture and the universal voice of the 
primitive church, testifying to the indissoluble character of 
the marriage bond, “ till death.” 

2. Allowance of legal separation for sufficient and weighty 
reasons, but with no right to remarriage for either innocent 
or guilty party. 

3. Allowance of annulment for cause preceding marriage, 
as in the case of sexual impotence, imbecility, fraud, etc. 

4. The amendment of Canon 42 of the Episcopal Church, 
so as to make no-exception for “the innocent party in a 
divorce for adultery” as provided in the present canon. 


President of this society is the Rev. Milo H. Gates; vice- 
president, the Rev. C. F. J. Wrigley, secretary of the Joint Com- 
mission on Holy Matrimony; and general secretary, the Rev. 
Walker Gwynne. Its immediate purpose is to carry on a cam- 
paign in the press and on the platform. Pamphlets on such 
subjects as marriage and divorce from historical, sociological, 
legal and ecclesiastical standpoints are to be freely distributed. 





Possibilities of 
Aviation 

N interesting article recently appeared in the Outlook by the 

aviation expert, Laurence La Tourette Driggs, which de- 
scribes a German monoplane now flying in the United States 
which far surpasses as a flying machine any hitherto seen in 
this counttry. It is able to carry eight passengers 110 miles in 
a single hour, and in doing so consumes but seven gallons of 
gasoline. An expert comparison was made between this machine 
and the best of our own in a mail-carrying flight on June 16. 


“To put it concisely,” says La Tourette Driggs, in summarizing 


-the results, “800 horse-power was required to carry 800 pounds 


of mail in an American machine, using 56 gallons of fuel to the 
hour, while 160 horse-power’ carried 1,000 pounds in the Ger- 
man monoplane, using seven gallons of fuel to the hour!” And 
yet, this writer tells us, we have not even “scratched the sur- 
face of aviation.” 

Major Schroeder in his record altitude flights made the 
discovery that at 30,000 feet elevation a west-to-east wind 
prevails that moves an airplane at a speed that he estimated 
as 300 miles per hour. With a two-hundred-mile-an-hour 
airplane one might enter this wind above San Francisco at 
noon and reach New York by six o'clock, provided one didn’t 
mind the sixty-degrees-below-zero temperature that Major 
Schroeder testifies to have found there. And at a still higher 
elevation one would undoubtedly find a still swifter and still 
colder wind. 

Who therefore can measure the possibilities that aviation may 
contain, not merely for future commerce, but for future wars, 
the League of Nations notwithstanding? The navy is no longer 
the nation’s first line of defense, this same writer argues; it 
is even now at the mercy of an air fleet: “The proudest dread- 
nought that floats the sea, costing millions of dollars and carry- 
ing thousands of men, can be sunk by one small airplane carry- 
ing one slim lad and costing a few thousand dollars.” That 
lad himself is practically immune from repulse or resistance 


except, again, by airplane. 
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